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birthday festival, with all its tender associations and benefi- to us—the seiection of an old yacht, the construction of a 
cent influences, will outlast men’s changing creeds and 


ARE WE READY FOR A CHALLENGE? 


yw it is too early as yet to state exactly what yacht 

we may be called upon to meetin defense of the 
America Cup, the news of two preliminary challenges should 
awaken our yachtsmen to a full sense of the situation. The 
question of what was done in 1851, or even twenty years 
ago, has not the slightest bearing on the present issue, and 
a false confidence in past results can only result in disaster 
to American interests. To-day American yachtsmen are 
called on to meet a totally different type of boat from any 
against which we have previously contended, and arguments 
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—which is to them the dearest and the most sacred of those of | They also urged the importance of adequate provision for 
the Christmas time. With the recollection of former Christ-| the support of Indian schools, and said that first-class 
mas days comes rushing back the old feeling of bereavement, | industrial training might be furnished at the rate of $175 
the inexpressible yearning for the meeting again our beloved | and transportation per pupil. They also recommended an 
dead; and memories of the dear ones gone before, warm and | increase of agents’ salaries, so as to make it possible to 
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The sacred influences of Christmas do uot pass away with | stringent measures for the suppression of the whisky traffic 
the day. In each life is aroused some worthier sentiment | among the Indian tribes. It isa little encouragement for 
which the dull round of every-day care does not at once | the friends of right and justice that at last some one is found 
harden. The effort made by each loving heart, like the | to say a word for the Indians. 
fragrance of some hidden flower, has an influence which ee 
extends far beyond its immediate neighborhood. How far-| Wir Sixty Years BETWEEN.—The express brought to 
reaching this is no one may know, for we cannot trace | the Forest AND STREAM office from Tennessee last week a 
the ultimate effect of our lightest action. The word or | pair of deer’s antlers, anda note that came with them told 
deed of the humblest of us all may perhaps sink deep into | us that we were to accept them asa ‘‘token of amity” from 
the heart of a wise man and teach him some great lesson. | our correspondent “Antler.” They were the latest trophy 
And from seed thus sown may spring a tree whose fruit shall | of his skill with the rifle. ‘From the fact that deer have 
bring relief to many a weary fellow mortal. become so scarce here,” the note continues, ‘‘I seldom hunt 
ee them of late, and it is more seldom that I succeed in killing 
: one; and circumstances strongly indicate that I may have 
DEER ON LONG ISLAND. killed my last deer. That I have lived to see the frosts and 
ts law passed in 1879, which absolutely forbade the | snows of seventy-three winters is to me presumptive evi- 
killing of deer on Long Island for five years, went out | dence that my hunting days are nearly over. Still-hunting 
of force this fall. During this close time scarcely any deer | has been a favorite pastime from my youth up; and some 
were killed and as a@ consequence the scrub oak and pine | sixty years have elapsed between the killing of my first deer 
woods of Eastern Long Isiand are well supplied with deer. | and this last one.” 
Moreover these animals, owing to their long protection, are ——————O 
very tame and easily approached, and therefore many have} A Curious CompPLicaTion.—Some genius up in New 
been killed. Their abundance shows how much good may | Hampshire has conceived the brilliant notion that if the State 
be done by a law which is observed, and it is to be hoped | wants to control the game on his land it must prove property 
that the legislative wisdom at Albany may be induced to | and remove it. He has posted a notice which reads: *‘Notice 
enact a law again closing the season on Long Island for five | is hereby given to the State of New Hampshire, and to the 
years, and then opening it for the first fifteen days of | town of New Ipswich, and also to the Fish and Game Ward- 
November. Surely one season of good hunting in six years | ens of New Ipswich, to proceed at once, if they have any 
ought to satisfy the Long Islanders, and it is only in some | fish or game on my premises, to prove property and pay 
such way as this that the supply of deer can be kept up| charges, and take them away.—DANIEL FaRWELL. P. 8. 
there. It must be remembered that the eastern end of Long | Beware of trespass.” Mr. Farwell might profit by reading 
Island is less than one hundred miles from the great city of | the numbers of the Forest anp STREAM, which explain the 
New York, and unles the deer are carefully protected it will | nature of property in game. Meanwhile, there are doubt- 
take but a short time to exterminate them. The cover which | less scores of men in New Hampshire who will, free of 
has so long afforded them protection is being cut away, and | charge, devote their leisure in taking an inventory of the 
each year a considerable area is being added to the farming | game in question, 


An year has passed. Christmas with all its holy 

memories, its deeds of love, its open handed chari- 
ties, and its hearty merry-makings has come, and the great 
heart of the Christian world is warm with the impress 
of its blessed season. By it men and women are every- 
where made better, and more like that model toward whose 
ideal excellence we should all strive. 

We know that the day is not that of the birth of Him whose 
name it bears; we know that in truth it is the old Roman 
holiday of the Saturnalia, and the Anglo-Saxon Yule-tide 
festival, and that it is chosen by Christian people only as a 
fixed date and season at which all may unite in rejoicing 
over the birth of the Savior of Mankind. But what do we 
care for its origin? Whether it be a survival of the pagan 
riles of luxurious Rome, or a re-enacting of the merry- 
makings of Oak-worshipping Druids, or typify the natal day 
of the Christ-child who was to die that men might live— 
whether it represent any or all of these—the day is one of 
blessed influences. 

Merriment and rejoicing are a part of Christmas time, but 
beyond and bencath all this there is something far deeper. 
Throughoyt the civilized world on this day man’s love for 
his fellow man is the prevailing sentiment; a good will toward 
all his kind, which is never so sincere, never so univer- 


on Christmas Day. This widespread kindliness makes itself 
evident in deed ef self-abuegation, which cost the doer real 
effort. The thronged streets, the busy shops, the earnest 
work in the home circle, hastily put aside at the entrance of 
some member of the family, all bear witness to the exertion 
made to give happiness on this day. It is the season at 
which all men become more like Christ, for it is the day of 
the sacrifice of self. Its merriment is for the young and 
the thoughtless. They rejoice at Christmas-tide, and we 
love to witness their innocent mirth. But those who look 
beneath the surface, realize that the Christmas season exer- 
cises an unconscious influence for good, so blessed and so 
Widespread that we may not measure it in words. In its 
very unconsciousness lies its chief loveliness, The great 
army of workers are unaware of their own self-denial. 

The father, who after a day of fatiguing labor, spends 
his evening hours in selecting the presents for the wife at 
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FORESTS AND FORESTRY. 
I 


At the early settlement of any wholly or well-wooded 
: country, the heaviest timbered lowlands are soon found 
to be the most productive, but their value is much impaired 
in the eyes of the settlers, by the cost of clearing away the 
timber. Every acre cleared is regarded as a triumph of 
man over nature; another step in the conversion of the wild- 
erness inte a garden, and it takes men a long time to learn 
that the immediate richness of the soil and climatic condi- 
tions of fertility are as much the consequence as the cause of 
its past vegetation. Every generation of forest, every tree, 
in the chemical process of organic life, draws its food supply 
from soil and atmosphere, eliminating organic compounds 
of much greater efficacy as plant food than the original ele- 


importance demands. 
And this is not all. The material well-being of a nation, 


sentiment of the beautiful. And while it is just and proper, 












as of an individual, is the first consideration—the animal 
needs must be provided for before man has leisure or incli- 
nation to cultivate his distinctive human faculties, his 
moral sense, his intellectual grasp ot abstract problems, his 


in urging the nation to spare and perpetuate the grand old 
forests, the glory of our country, that the greatest stress 
should be laid upon their importance as a prime element of 


ments from which they were elaborated; and converting the 
inorganic earths and alkalies into soluble salts immediately 


available as food supply. 


The axiom that forest land is worth a unit of value minus 


the cost of clearing the timber on it, isin time supplanted 


by the axiom that forest land is worth a unit of value plus 


the value of the timber on it, but long after the changed 
conditions have stamped the second axiom with truth the 
traditions of the first ccntinue to influence conduct. The 
gradual decrease of the timber supply all over the country is 
not appreciated by the community individually, as long as 
they severally have no difficulty in supplying their immedi- 
ate needs. When at length the scarcity of timber makes 
itself felt, as it does in all cases wherethe public foresight 
has not been directed to the impending calamity in time, 
the costs and delay involved in the growth of fresh forest 
make the task appear so formidable that it has frequently 
been given up in despair. The immediate consequences 
have been a generally degenerate style of buildings, of im- 
plements, of everything in fact, for which timber is used; 
a permanent check is given to the progress of civilization, 
and slowly but surely the total destruction of the forests is 
followed by changed climatic conditions, the rainfall is pre- 
carious and diminished in quantity, agriculture is at length 
restricted to the low valleys, the once fertile fields are de- 
voted to pasture lands, a growing civilization is first arrested 
and then imperceptibly merges back to the pastoral stage. 
Such is, in faint outline, the history of the once vigorous 
civilization of Central Asia. 

Recent exceptionally destructive floods in the Mississippi, 
the Ohio and other rivers of this continent have been 
attributed by writers, who have studied the subject, to the 
wholesale denudation of forest areas over extensive regions 
drained by these rivers, and although precise local knowl- 
edge is necessary to determine to what extent these floods, or 
any of them, are attributable to the cause assigned, the 
problem is as susceptible of as exact determination as a 
problem in mathematics. The floods are due either to a 
greater rain or snowfall over the region drained by the rivers 
in which they occur, or to the greater facility with which 
the melting snow or falling rain reaches the rivers; but what- 
ever the precise cause of recent destructive floods, the 
asserted influence of forest clearance in determining irregu- 
larities in river flow, has long been transferred from the 
region of speculation to that of exact science. European 
nations plant forests for the express purpose of regulating 
river flow, with as full confidence in the result as the farmer 
feels when he drains a swampy meadow. The Swiss Gov- 
ernment has just made a large appropriation for this object. 
We have not merely the evidence that wholesale forest clear- 
ance is invariably followed by irregularity of flow in all the 
streams and rivers of the region, exhibiting destructive floods 
at one season, followed by dry beds ora sluggish flow at 
another season; but we have the positive evidence afforded 
by the reafforesting of the slopes bordering the Rhone and 
other European rivers, that with the growth of the forests 
the rivers are restored to their original regularity of flow; 
and the fact of the supposed connection having been thus 
demonstrated by experience, the mode in which forests exert 
their influence in this direction has been investigated and 
rendered familiar to all who have made the subject their 
study. 

Forests are far more essential to the general welfare and 
progress of a nation than is apt to be readily appreciated by 
a people whose growth hitherto is measurable by the area 
of forest cleared for cultivation. The maintenance of a per- 
manent supply of timber is essential to material progress. 
The regulation of river flow, freedom from excessive floods 
and maintenance of an approximately uniform depth of water 
throughout the year, are all matters of vast economic im- 
portance and directly dependent on the absorblive and 
retentive capacity of the forest floor. Forests, moreover, 
exercise important hygienic functions from their quality of 
absorbing carbonic acid gas, a substance generated by 
humanity in large cities in quantities sufficient to vitiate the 
atmosphere, were it not borne away by winds and absorbed 
by trees which decompose it, convert the carbon into solid 
wood and give back to the atmosphere the oxygen so neces- 
sary to the support of animal life. 

To say, as has been already implied, that the destruction 
of our forests would be the deathblow to all the important 
industries in which timber is the raw material; that it would 
cripple our national progress by its direct action; that indi- 
rectly it would prejudice the agricultural future of the 
country by depreciation of the rainfall in the great interior 
pasin of the country, and at the same time devastate the river 









































material progress and well-being, there is not an American, 


stand by unmoved and see the picturesque fastnesses of the 
forest-clad mountains stripped of all that renders them at- 


for the support of man or beast. 


Some forest is directly essential to material prosperity, 
which is to a considerable extent dependent on forest pro- 
ducts. Some forest is necessary for the maintenance of the 
climatic conditions essential to agriculture, in all but the 
coast regions of the country. The average citizen who 
aspires to something higher than the mere gratification of 
his animal needs, wants some forests in whose calm recesses 
he may at times seek health and peace, and respite from the 
cares and toils of city life; and the patriotic citizen desires 
that his fatherland shall compete with the countries of the 
old world in the beauty of its scenery, in its facilities for 
healthy field sports, and in all those nameless but appreci- 
able influences which bind man to inanimate nature and 
give birth to the passionate sentiment of patriotism, always 
found in its greatest intensity among people at home with 
nature. 

In spite of the enormous importance of forests to our 
material and general well-being, recent inquiry has elicited 
the startling fact, not merely that the remaining area of 
forest is unequal to the permanent supply of our timber 
needs, but that it is already verging to nearly an extinction. 
that we have not even a ten years’ supply of pine timber at 
present rate of consumption. 

Nevertheless, in the face of an impending calamity, the 
immediate and remote consequences of which it were hard 
to realize, the nation is rapidly drifting toward the inevit- 
able without an effort to avert, or even to mitigate, the worst 
consequences. 

The Government is still offering timber land at a dollar 
and a quarter an acre, which it will be impossible to replace 
ten years hence at fifty dollars an acre. To the intelligent 
foreigner it would appear, that the Government is without 
sense of responsibility, the people indifferent to the future 
of their country, Asa matter of fact, the industrial activity 
of the American people, resulting, as it does, in » minute 
division of labor and concentration of the individual intel- 
lectual energy on special objects, is unfavorable to the care- 
ful consideration of questions affecting the general well- 
being. The great body of our citizens have no leisure to 
study the general or spedially locai climatic influences of 
forests, no leisure to sit down and calculate the area neces- 
sary to the maintenance of a permanent timber supply, no 
leisure to collect statistics to enable them to determine 
whether the country possesses a forest area equal to its per- 
manent maintenance cr not. Every intelligent citizen knows 
very well that the maintenance of a forest area equal to the 
permanent supply of the national timber requirements is 
essential to our permanent prosperity, but he leaves the 
adjustment of the problem to the government of his election, 
whose special province it is to relieve him of responsibility 
in such matters. But the fact appears to be, that the danger 
has announced itself so unexpectedly, the problem is so com- 
plicated, that the Government, legislative and executive, is 
completely paralyzed in the face of it. 

It is now four years since Professor Sargent, of the Bureau of 
Statistics at Washington, estimated the standing reserve of pine 
timber in the United States at about, two hundred and sixty bil- 
lions, leaving us now eight or ten years’ supply at present rate of 
cutting; yet grave as are the consequences involved in the 
threatened almost immediate extinction of this necessity of 
national progress, no remedial measures are being taken or 
even suggested. The fact is, the responsibility is too heavy 
for one man or one body of men, opposed as they necessarily 
would be by powerful cliques in possession of the forests, 
and fearing that their interests might in some sort suffer from 
measures designed for the national well being. The threat- 
ened calamity is as patent to the generalpublic as to the 
Legislature, and if the people at large fail to respond to the 
movement set on foot by the New York Forest League and 
other associations for the same object, they afford evidence 
of a national indifference to the future well-being of the 
country—of such an utter absence of the sentiment of patri- 
otism, that the Government may well be excuscd from put- 
ting its hand to the herculean task, which can only be 
accomplished by a long pull, a strong pull, anda pull alto- 
gether. No popular government can or dare attempt to 
grapple with so sweeping a measure as is involved in the set- 
tlement of the forest question on a sound basis, without the 
assurance of public support. The direct sufferers from the 









worthy of the name, so dead to every patriotic sentiment, so 
callous to the sense of the beautiful in nature, that he could 


tractive, and reduced to desolate wastes producing nothing 
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valleys by excessive spring floods, and to add to this that the 
salubrity of the climate would be more or less impaired, is 
to advance a powerful array of arguments for the adoption 
of conservative measures, or at least of giving to the problem 
that immediate and serious consideration which its accepted 


evils of reckless forest clearance in the past, the settlers in 
the valleys of the Mississippi, the Ohio, and other rivers, the 
merchants and steamboat owners, whose interests are 
imperiled by the growing difficulties of river nayj. 
gation, should take the lead; but the evils jp. 
volved in the neglect of the forest question are 
confined to no one class or classes. Setting climatic cop. 
siderations aside, the mere annihilation of our pine timber, 
which, on the best available statistics, may be looked for 
eight years hence, constitutes a calamity of such wide-spread 
national importance, as to involve all other interests in its 
consequence, and from Maine to California the nationa) 
voice should be unanimous in its expressed determination 
to support the national and State legislatures, in well-con. 
sidered, comprehensive measures to investigate the forest 
problem, and place the forest administration on a permanent 
sound footing. The Government at Washington has pub 
licly announced an impending national calamity, it was 
announced without coloring, without comment; the bare 
facts were submitted to the sovereign decision of the people, 
The Government has done its duty, it is now for the people 
to announce its sovereign will, that this impending calamity 
must be met by comprehensive measures to avert its worst 
consequences, remedy the causes which have led to it, and 
to furnish the Government with the strongest assurances of 
its support in all well-considered efforts for the inauguration 
of remedial measures. It is no question of class interest, 
the welfare of the nation is at stake, and whatever action is 
taken in the matter must be the outcome of openly an- 
nounced public sentiment. This question stands out 
prominently as a crucial test of the merits of representative 
government. Despotic governments have confronted the 
problem more or less boldly—Germany and France with 
eminent success, and it remains for the United States to 
demonstrate, that the people at large possess as high intelli- 
gence, as rare foresight, and as strong a sense of national 
responsibility as the ruling classes of the old world. 

The evil has been neglected too long—is too deep seated to 
be remedied by any act of the Legislature. Nine-tenths of 
the forest property of the country has been squandered 
away, the other tenth is for the most part in the hands of 
private individuals, who claim their right to complete the 
ruin within the next decade. No act of the Legislature can 
redeem the lost nine-tenths for this generation; no act of 
Legislature, no scientific system of forest administration, can 
permanently maintain the present output. The nation has 
been spendthrift of its forests, and all that legislation 
can do is to provide for a prudent administration of the 
spendthrift estate. The keynote of reform in sucb a case 
is necessarily retrenchment—the adjustment of the output 
to the yield. Let the last ten per cent. be sacrificed, and 
the outlook will be a gloomy one. Canada is at least as near 
the end of her resources in pine timber as we are, and 
although the Baltic provinces of Russia and the Scandi- 
navian countries are still producing a surplus above their 
home requirements, that surplus falls below the require- 
ments of England. There is no foreign source from which 
America can supply herself, and her supplies once exhausted, 
she will not only have to face the necessity of growing fresh 
forests, but her resources will be taxed to the utmost, and 
her material progress be seriously checked by her dependence 
on high-priced and less suitable foreign timber, while her 
own plantations are growing. - 


AtMost CLosE EnovueH.—There appears to be a tendency 
just now to discuss the old and much mooted question of 
just what sort of a being that ideal creature the ‘‘true’ 
sportsmen may be. The consideration now engaging atten- 
tion is of how many birdsa man may legitimately bring to 
bag. Aside from all ethical points of view, it is certain that 
sometimes an empty game bag affords more satisfaction than 
one which bulges out with the trophies of good fortune 
and skill. A dead buck will never again thrill the heart of 
the man on the runway, but the buck that gets away to-day 
may do his share in affording more sport to-morrow. In 
some parts of the country a deer or a wild turkey or some 
other like sought game is hunted year after year, and the 
sportsman who is fortunate enough to get within range for 
a shot, even though it be unsuccessful, finds more satisfac- 
tion in that than he would in securing another deer or 
turkey. So, too, some shooters have a special desire to bag 
some particular species of game, and to send a shot after 
this is a deal more gratification than to fill up the game bag 
with other more common game. A well-known gentleman, 
writing the other day, expressed this when he said: ‘I have 
done but little shooting, as I take my gun and just loaf 
through the fields and woods and enjoy myself. I generally 
kill enough for my breakfast and a few to spare. The best 
day’s sport that 1 have had I did not fire a shot, but I came 
near getting close enough to a turkey to shoot.” 


ApIRONDACK DEER Hounpinec.—We have been obliged 
to defer until next week the publication of several commu 
nications relating to the hounding of deer in the Adiron- 
dacks. It is extremely probable that this subject will come 
up before the Legislature at the next session, and it is there- 
fore greatly to be desired that as much information about it 
be made available as may serve for a basis for sensible argu- 
ments. We repeat the request already made in these col- 
umns, that those who are cognizant of the facts will Jay 
them before our readers. 
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The Sportsman Courist. 


HOW THEY KILLED A DEER. 





647 E have had such good practice with that air gun 
that 1 am sure we could do it! And Helen you are 
a very good shot. You hit the bullseye five times this morn- 


nig. 
TY es, out of fifty shots. Idon’t think my target looked 


as well as yours, Meg.” 


“Still, on the whole, I think we made rather the best shots 


of the wf don’t you, Mr. Furman?” 


An odd little smile crept into the face of the gentleman 
who lay on the grass at their feet, and he pulled his soft hat 


lower over the laugh in his eyes before he answered. 


“You are both good shots, young ladies, and I will poey 


take you out to-night if you will only consent to go. I thin 


it very likely you may get a shot, as the deer seem more than 


plentiful about here.” 


“Oh [ should like it of all things. But what will your 
mother say, Helen? And my sister? Will they let us go?” 
“I think I can manage that,” interposed the diplomatic 
Furman. ‘‘Wear the thickest gowns you have with you, 
take plenty of wraps, and a flask of whisky in case you get 


cbilled, and be ready at 8 o’clock.” 


“Oh, won’t it be perfectly delightful!” exclaimed Meg with 
a little quiver of ecstacy as she and Helen Heath walked off 
toward ihe house. ‘‘Meacham is always lovely, but to think 
of going on a genuine deer hunt with Mr. Furman! Isn’t it 
just too good of hirm to take us? Do you think he can man- 
age it with your mother and Kate? And what are we to do 


for guns?” 


‘‘Meg Davenport, hush! You’ve asked me three questions 


and haven’t given mea chance to answer one. protest. 


Isn’t it too good of Mr. Furman? No, for he will enjoy it 
as much as we, or he wouldn’t have asked us. Do I think 


we shall be allowed to go by the powers that be? Yes, I do. 


For mamma and Mrs. Carter both like Mr. Furman, and 
know he is quite competent to take care of us. What shall 
we do for guns? Well, I think we may safely leave that 


detail in our escort’s hands. He knows we can’t shoot with 
wilking sticks or umbrellas, and as he has invited us to go 
he will probably get rifles for us somewhere.” 

‘‘Helen, vou are so superior! Do you really think we may 
get a deer?” 


‘“‘Why not? It never seemed to me a very difficult thing 
to row up to a deer and put a bullet in him somewhere. But 


you mustn’t get the buck fever, Meg.” 

‘‘What’s that? Ol,I know. You mean I mustn’t get ex- 
cited just as I am going to fire, and let my hand tremble. 
No, indeed. I shall be as coolas any cucumber. You will 
see. I feel in my bones that we are going tu get one deer. 
How do you suppose they look when one first catches sight 
of them in the night?” 

‘‘Well, I believe one only sees the eyes, and they look like 
balls of fire. Isn’t that what they told us?” 

‘Yes, so itis. Just fancy aiming in the darkness at two 
balls of fire, Helen! We must keep very cool!” 

Meacham Lake is one of the loveliest of the Adirondack 
sheets of water. Nestled down between the thickly-clad old 
mountains, its blue waves are forever restlessly whispering 
the secrets of the wood-creatures that inhabit the side forests, 
betraying them, or so it seemed, to the cruel knowledge of 
the lucky hunters, who counted their ‘‘bags” each day, and 
their frequent bucks with never a thought of pity. 

All summer a merry party had been gathered at the old- 
fashioned and comfortable little inn at the end of the lake, 
and when the deer season opened it found them familiar 
enough with each other to feel like one big family in the 
comparative isolation of the woods’ life, with only an occa- 
sional mail bringing news from the outside world. Helen 
Heath and Meg Davenport were two schoolgirl friends who 
had induced their respective chanperons to take them to the 
same summer resort, that their friendship begun in school 
might continue in the mountains. They were bright, attrac- 
tive girls, with all the vivacity of seventeen years and always 
ready for what they called a lark. Mr. Wallis and Mr. 
Rodgers, two juniors from Harvard College, and Mr. Fur- 
man, 2 student of the Harvard Law School, evidently found 
it worth their while to devise amusement for these compliant 
young ladies, and the five soon became the center of much 
sport, which was continued through the long, lazy summer 
days and moonlit evenings. But when the deer season be- 
gan the girls found themselves deserted, even their bright 
faces sinking into insignificance before the huntsman’s in- 
stinct. For four nights now every Nimrod bad been seek- 
ing deer, and as yet none had been shot. The return of the 
gentlemen in the morning had, therefore, become the signal 
for many jeers and gibes from the feminine part of the 
household, and Miss Davenport had been heard to observe 
derisively that last morning that if the ladies could but get 
an opportunity to go out the long-talked-of buck would be 
secured and venison would be provided for the table. This 
was too much for the gallantry of the young collegians, and 
after a short consultation together Mr. Furman was chosen 
— the invitation, which was accepted, as has been 
told. 

The day wore on, and evening came at last. No moon- 
light, but clear and starlit. The girls were ready promptly, 
and the trio started off in high spirits, having been accom- 
panied to the little wharf by the entire party, anxious Mrs. 
Heath adding an extra shaw] to the boat load already there, 
laughing Mrs. Carter tying a third silk handkerchief about 
Meg’s throat, which hada reputation for delicacy, and a 
third friend administering good advice in large quantities. 

“Are your guns loaded?” shouted Mr. Wallis as the boat 
pushed off. 

“All right,” answered Mr. Furman; and Mr. Rodgers 
could not resist one parting fling. ‘‘Remember, we shall 
expect a buck at the very least, perhaps two. Don’t fail to 
fire just as soon as you see the eyes, Miss Helen!” 

“Are we to fire together, Mr. Furman?” asked Meg, as 
the increasing distance made any further comments from 
the wharf useless. 

“Yes, I think so. One of you will wear the jack-lantern, 
and both can be ready to shoot. That will give you a 
double chance at the deer.” 

“Oh, how I hope we shall see one! Do you think we 
will?” cried enthusiastic Meg, giving a little start of delight 
from among her shawls. 

‘Not a doubt of it. You know there have been at least 
a half dozen seen this week. Only we haven’t been able to 
get a good shot at i 

“Pooh! That’s only an excuse. Own up, now, Mr, Fur- 
man, that you are all very poor shots anyway!” 

























give you the honor if you earn it, Miss Meg. 
added Meg sadly. 

‘*Yes, that is a trial for you,” answered Helen. 

On reaching the mouth of the winding inlet the boat was 
run upon the shore and the long oars exchanged for a more 


be the cooler of the two Dianas and least likely to become 


an instant. How queer and unreal the low bushes where an 
through the tops of the tall pine trees near by, and hark! 
What was that? A deer whistling in the distance? No, 
only a hermit-thrush piping his high single note far away. 
makes Meg start violently and raise her rifle, until a low 


chagrined, for she is sure she bears Mr. Furman laughing, 


excited owners. 


A rustle in the grass—the jack-light is turned by Helen’s 
steady gaze toward the slight noise, and there—yes there are 


the two burning eyes of the deer! 


Neither Helen nor Meg will ever know how they got their 
rifles to their shoulders and fired, but they did almost simul- 
taneously and the shots were followed by 2 violent trampling, 


a startled snort, and the instant disappearance of the eyes. 


“We've hit him!” shouted Meg, no longer able to keep 
silent, ‘‘I know we’ve hit him! Oh, let us go ashore and see, 


quick, Mr. Furman!” 


‘Not a doubt about it,” said their guide. ‘‘No deer ever 
makes a noise like that unless he is hit. He’s probably back 


in the bushes a little way.” 


So saying he ran the boat on to the marshy bank and bor- 


rowing Helen’s jack dashed into the bushes. 


His absence seemed an age to the breathless girls in the 
boat who sat congratulating each other in low tones upon 
their success and prowess, and each repeating for the 
hundredth time an account of just how she felt at the 


critical moment. 


“But didn’t we aim well, Helen, in spite of our excite- 


ment? Oh, I am so proud of us!” : 
‘Wait till we hear if we have really killed him, Meg, 
added her more cautious friend. ‘‘Don’t crow too soon.” 


“Oh, 1 am sure we must have hit him! You know—but 


here he comes!” With an entire disregard of pronouns. 


Then addressing her questions eagerly to Mr. Furman who 


now appeared. 

“Ts he dead? Did you get him? Where is he?” 

Mr. Furman returned the jack light to Miss Heath and 
answered in a disappointed tone; 

“TI am confident that he must bave been killed. But it’s 
so dark and the brush so thick in there,that I can’t find him 
in the night. He has, perhaps been able to creep a little way 
before dying, and I will come back with the guides in the 
morning and get him.” 

“Poor thing!” Ican’t bear to think we must leave him 
perhaps wounded and suffering! I would rather never have 
shot him.” 

There was a slight pause which neither of the excited 
girls noticed before the gentleman replied. ‘‘You need not 
feel badly about that, Miss Davenport. He is sure to be dead 
by this time or I should have heard him. We’ll have him in 
the morning.” 

Their last doubt set at rest, and they themselves only 
anxious to hasten home and relate their adventures and suc- 
cess, Meg and Helen were in wild spirits all the way, and 
covered Mr. Furman with admiring thanks for his aid, be- 
sides calling upon him to witness that the ladies were evi- 
dently better shots and possessed of stronger nerves than 
the gentlemen who had failed so often to get the deer. 

‘*Yes,” said their meek guide, ‘‘you shall have all the 
credit of the first buck.” 

“T hope it isa buck! Who’ll have the horns? You may, 
Helen, and J’ll take the feet for a fishing-rod rack; they are 
so pretty.” , 

And so aided by wind and current and hastened by the 
occupants’ strong desire to get home and be praised, the 
light canoe flew over the dark water. But the exultant 
party reached the house at midnight, only to find that those 
who had been left to wait had not been cager enough to sit 
up two hours beyond the primitive retiring time in the 
1ountains in order to hear the result of the expedition. 

But this little disappointing delay only added to their plea- 
sure on the following morning, when they found themselves 
the center of an admiring group, all listening to the detailed 
account of how the deer appeared, was shot, and disap- 
peared; and congratulations were generously showered upon 
them by the unsuccessful gentlemen. ‘‘Where was it?” in- 
quired Mr. Wallis, with marked eagerness. ‘‘Let’s go there 
ourselves to-night,” added Mr. Rodgers, _—— 

“Ah, you’ll not get another!” cried Meg, and Helen said, 
‘No, we have killed the whole family. He was a widower.” 

‘Well, at least,” was the humble answer, ‘‘I suppose we 
may go with Furman to bring home your buck.” 

“Oh, certainly! And the sooner the better. We are crazy 
to see him. I wonder where he was shot?” 

“In the head, probably. You know we only saw his 


“That’s all they ever see, I understand, and the deer is 
often wounded in the legs, Meg! You seem to think we are 
regular Creedmoor shots!” : 

But poor Meg’s pride and delight were destined to have a 
very serious fall, for when the three gentlemen returned from 


Mr. Furman laughed. ‘Well, we are quite willing to 


“The worst of it is we must keep so dreadfully still,” 






easily wielded paddle. Then Helen, who was supposed to 


nervous, allowed Mr. Furman to fasten the lighted jack 
firmly on her head before she took her place in the bow of 
the boat. Then their guide took his place in the stern, put- 
ting Meg between on a pile of shawls. Each girl had her 
rifle lying across her lap, but grasped in both hands to be 
ready on the instant. Thus they started up the inlet in the 
silence and the darkness, the former broken only by an occa- 
sional hoarse-voice bullfrog, and the latter by the single 
gleaming thread of light thrown forward on the water by 
the odd little lantern, which felt so heavy and queer on 
Helen’s head, but which enabled Mr. Furman to steer so 
quietly up the narrow twisting stream. How ghostly the 
half-closed water lilies looked as the light fell on them for 















occasional bird chirped sleepily. How the wind sighed 































Suddenly a loud ‘‘Who-00-00” close to them on the bank 
whisper behind her says, ‘‘An owl,” and she sinks back 


and Helen has been too wise to stir. On again into the dark- 
ness, not too much startled even by the lusty water rat who 
makes a tremendous splash just under their bows, and after 
that the silence remains so-long unbroken that Meg’s eyes 
begin to fall sleepily together, and even Helen thinks regret- 
fully of bed, when the promised signal wakes them both 
instantly and decidedly. It is one shake of the light boat 
which the girls well understand to mean. ‘Look to the 
right!” They are just rounding a little point. Can it be 
that their hunt is to be successful at last? And two hearts 
beat like trip-hammers, so loud they seem audible to the 


” 


the inlet just before dinner, instead of a triumphal procession 
bearing a huge buck with them, they appeared empty-handed 
to report to the crestfallen amazons that they had hunted far 
and wide but found no deer. 

‘‘But we saw where the grass was trampled down, and 
where some heavy body had lain. You must have either 
wounded or killed him, and perhaps he has been dragged off 
by bears. They say there are lots of them around here, and 
—s only too glad to get a chance at a dead or wounded 

uck.” 


Thus Mr. Furman consoled them, but Helen and Me 
were deeply chagrined for the whole afternoon, at the en 
of which time they agreed to adopt the consoling theory, and 
went back to New York in the fall confidently announcing 
to all their friends that they had had the honor of killing the 
first buck of the season. (‘‘I think it must have been a 
buck,” said Meg to Helen. ‘And you know that sounds so 
much grander.”) That the bears and not they had en- 
joyed that venison they did not consider a fact worth men- 
tioning. 


The spring holidays found Helen and Meg paying a visit 
to the latter’s aunt in Boston, who kindly included both the 
girls in the invitation; and the delights of the historic and 
beautiful old city were more keenly appreciated because the 
two girls enjoyed them together. 

Mrs. Maynard’s warm and old-fashioned hospitality brought 
many people to meet her young guests, and among them all 
the girls fancied none so much as a certain young and 
charming Mrs. Ashworth, who was so beautiful, so accom- 
plished, so much of a social light, that Helen and Meg con- 
ceived a real schoolgirl’s admiration for her and were content 
to sit in admiring silence whenever an opportunity offered to 
listen to her conversation. 

On one occasion the idle talk of a morning visit turned 
upon summer life in the woods, and the young ladies were 
just about to tell of their, experiences at Meacham, when 
their attention was called to a newly-arrived note of invita- 
tion demanding an immediate reply and for which they were 
obliged to excuse themselves for a few moments’ consulta- 
tion. On their return to the room Mrs. Ashworth was say- 


ing: 

‘‘And the best of it all is that the whole thing was a prac- 
tical joke. Jack’s friends, Mr. Wallis and Mr. Rodgers, 
had determined to give these boastful little girls a lesson 
because they had laughed so much at them for their ill-luck 
witb the deer. So when the boat started from the house 
those two absurd fellows went round by the road, and at 
some point—the Inlet I believe they call it—pre-arranged 
with Jack, they stood with their lighted cigars in their 
mouths and their heads and faces covered with dark veils, 
so that all the light of the liitle lantern revealed were these 
two sparks of fire. These the poor, deluded girls took for 
deer’s eyes, having been previously told to watch for just 
such an apparition, and then you know they went back 
boasting of their buck!” 

‘But [ should think, Mrs. Ashworth, it would hardly 
have been safe to let them fire, though of course I don’t sup- 
pose they could have hit anything.” 

“Oh, the gentlemen arranged all that. The rifles were 
loaded with blank cartridges before the party left the house, 
so there was no question of shooting, you see, at all. And 
Jack said it was so funny to hear these girls telling how 
they felt when they heard their bullets hissing through the 
air, and knew that they had really killed a deer! He said 
too that he was almost sorry for the joke at one tire. when 
one of the young deer slayers began to pity the ‘‘poor 
wounded creature.” I believe if it had not been for — 
the others’ joke he might have told them then. But he di 
not, and they never knew and never will. Quite a good 
practical joke, wasn’t it, young ladies?” turning to Meg and 
Helen, who had suddenly become strangely interested in 
their embroidery. 

Meg did not raise her flushed face, but after an instant of 
hesitation Helen looked up calmly and replied: ‘‘Excellent. 
Did the young men share their joke with all the others at 
this place? Were the girls laughed at by everybody?” 

“Oh, no, indeed! Jack said they were such nice girls, 
only a little vain on a few points, and this joke was kept 
entirely among the three gentlemen.” 

“T am glad to hear that, for the sake of the poor foolish 
girls. Perhaps they will learn in time not to be vain any 
more of that deer they killed in the Adirondacks.” 

Meg and Helen never relate the story of their deer hunt to 
any more admiring audiences. They are co longer vain of 
being ‘‘good shots.” Aud they both decline venison on 
principle. GENE H. UNDERWOoD. 


OTTawA FIELD NatTuRALIsts’ CLus.—The winter pro- 
gramme of the Ottawa Field Naturalists’ Club for the season 
of 1884-5 has just been issued. The arrangement for after- 
noon lectures, to be held in the Museum of the Ottawa Lit- 
erary and Scientific Society, every Monday afternoon at 
4:15, is as follows: Jan. 12, 19 and 26, Prof. J. Macoun 


.will lecture on botany; on Feb. 2, 9 and 15, Mr. Willimott 


will speak on mineralogy; Feb. 23 Mr. W. L. Scott will 
devote to ornithology; March 1 Mr. Harrington will lecture 
on entomology; March 8 conchology will be treated by Mr. 
Latchford, and March 15 zoology by Mr. Small. These 
lectures are open to the general public on payment of ten 
cents, and are free to members of the club and of the Ottawa 
Literary and Scientific Society. At the meetings for the 
winter the following topics will be brought up: Dec. 4, 
1884, Report of Entomological Branch of the Society by 
Messrs. Fletcher and Harrington as leaders. Dec. 18, the 
Canadian Otter, by Mr. Lett, and report of botanical branch 
by Mr. R. B. Whyte and Prof. Macoun. Jan. 15, 1885, Mr. 
Willimott will read a paper on the Minerals of the Ottawa 
District, and Messrs. Scott and G. R. White will give the 
Report of the Ornithological Branch; Feb. 5, Mr. Latch- 
ford will speak on Our Terrestrial Mollusca, and Messrs. 
Smal] and Lett will read the Report of the Zoological Branch; 
Feb. 19, Mr. W. Scott will lecture on Wheat, and Messrs. 
Willimott and Anderson will report on mineralogy, and Mr. 
Billings on geology. March 4 Mr. Harrington will read a 
paper on Our Sawflies and Horktails, Mr. Billings one on 
Our Trenfon Fossils, and Messrs. Latchford and Poirier will 
read the Report of the Conchological Branch. The annual 
meeting will be held March 16 at4 P.M. The meetin 
above referred to, except when otherwise stated, will 
held in the Museum of the Ottawa Literary and Scientific 
Society on the above dates, commencing at 8 P. M. punc- 
tually. - In addition to the papers advertised, notes for pub- 
lication, upon all subjects connected with the work of the 
club, may be read by members at any of the above meetings. 
There will also be specimens on exhibition and microscopes 
for the examination of special structures and minute organ- 
iss. 
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wore garments of nearly the same pattern, and hair done up 
in round waterfalls, that is, the Cinghalese proper; and the 
surest distinguishing mark was that the men were the most 
effeminate and best-looking. The streets were filled with 
Malays, Parsees, Hindvos, Chinese and foreigners, by which 
term all not Indians are known. The houses were mostly 
bungalow pattern, and built of bamboo with tiled roofs. A 
wall encircles the town. 

After the stroll, a drive, and for four hours two of us had a 
grand one. We struck back into the country and on good 
roads, with agood open carriage, enjoyed the scenery. Our 
route took us through nutmeg and cinnamon plantations and 
in one of these, at a breezy café which surmounted a hill, we 
had a most excellent tiffin of dishes peculiar to the land, 
and from our seat on the verandah, had in one direction a 
fine sea, and in the other a rural view. 

The natives of Ceylon may well be pardoned their belief, 
that in this fertile island, where the hills teem with precious 
stones, the valleys with luxuriant vegation, and the seas with 
pearls, was the Garden of Eden; that a singular mark on 
the top of Adam’s Peak, is the trace of Adam’s first foot 
step, and that by ‘‘Adam’s bridge” he crossed to the continent 
of India, after expulsion from Paradise. This ‘‘Adam’s 
bridge” is a continuous reef, which, extending from the 
northern point of Ceylon to the southern point of India, 
across the Gulf of Manaar, makes a complete barrier to all 
navigation, except by small boats, between the Arabian Sea 
and the Gulf of Bengal, with here and there a jutting rock, 
for Adam to step on. 

We drove some way into a dense forest, where we kept a 
bright but unrewarded lookout for some one of the many 
quadrupeds, such as elephants, chetahs, leopards, etc., etc., 
said to inhabit it. Then back to town for a round of shop- 
ping, of which, however, I did but little, although most 
tempting bargains in jewelry, sandal wood, tortoise shell and 
ivory boxes, card cases, writing desks, etc., vampoo-ched- 
dar and other shawls were offered. On our first arrival I 
had expended nearly all of my available funds, and I could 
but look and long. 

Hardly was our anchor down and sails furled, when the 
ship swarmed with peddlers, mostly of ‘‘precious stones,” 
whose value contrasted most strongly with the costumes of 
the men which, in most cases, were simply a turban and a 
cummerbund, which costume has but slight advantages over 
the fig-leaf style. ‘fhe stone peddlers took possession of us; 
rubies, emeralds, sapphires, catseyes, all of inestimable 
value, were displayed, and tremendous was the competition. 
In my notes made that evening Ifind this: ‘I fee] convinced 
that whatever else they may be, the stones which are sold at 
such ridiculously low prices cannot be genuine, so instead 
of buying a lot of probably glass imitation, I have contented 
myself with the purchase of two very pretty and undoubt- 
ably genuine sapphires for which I paid (?)”’ And thus I 
made that bargain: 

‘You wish very fine stones, sar, very fine?” said my friend, 
the party of the other part. 

“No, get out; your stones are glass, and I’ve got no 
money.” s 

“Oh, no, sar; my stones genuine, sar. I can show plenty 
man got false stones, sar; my name Cheap Jack, sir; I got 
good paper, I never cheaty you. American Consul he know 
me, sar.” 

“I’ve got no money, but I’ll look at them.” 

And out from his cummerbund he drew a bag, and from 
it several paper parcels, each containing ‘‘precious” stones. 

‘How much for these?” 

“IT can give you good bargains, sar; I Bombay man, I 
want to go home to-morrow steamer. You take all, I sell you 
fifty dollar.” 

“T told you [ had no money.” 

‘‘All right, sar; s’pose you got handkerchief, sar, litty 
knife, umbrella, tobac; can bargain all same.” 

The offer was a tempting one, but I felt sure they were 
imitations, although so perfect that had he charged me ten 
times the price I might not have thought so. 

He saw I suspected, and suddenly rolled up and put away 
his package; then, with a mysterious, cautious air, looking 
all around to be sure we were unobserved, he, while saying, 
“You good judge, sar, unat stones not so No. 1; you un- 
derstandy business; now I show you good thing,” and again 
from the mysterious recesses of the cummerbund came treas- 
ure; this time a little sandalwood box, in which, on velvet, 
lay two very pretty and, beyond doubt, genuine sapphires. 
They were not large, and were within my means; that is, 
when said means were pieced out with a somewhat worn 
grips ack, a lot of tobacco and my spare umbrella. 

I have no further memoranda about those stones; but if 
my memory is correct, I some months after, having on 
Chinese New Year’s Day received from my Sampan girl at 
Macao a ‘‘cumshaw” of a dozen cheap rice paper paintings, 
worth say fifty cents, returned the compliment with these 
sapphires, which, set in silver, eventually made—for a boat 
woman—a very fine pair of earrings. But I had not got 
them at so low a figure, hence my temporary embarass- 
ments. 

As afternoon advanced, I became tired of sight-seeing, 
and I have but one singular thing to relate, and that is, that 
neither ,on this nor on two other visits I have made to 
Ceylon, in one of them going to Colombo, did 1 see an ele- 


well of an answer I made to a toast, for I have it down ver- 
batim, but it don’t strike me that way now. 

That day, thougb, bad been to me one to be marked with 
a white stone, for I had enjoyed every minute of it; and 
small wonder—it had been my first ‘‘liberty day” for nearly 
two months, and my fourth in nearly five. e had left 
Norfolk, Va., on the 4th of August, 1857, reached Madeira 
on the 29th, sailed Sept. 11, reached Table Bay Nov. 1, 
sailed thence Nov. 7, aad reached Galle Dec. 22; thus, out 
of 140 days, spending but eleven in port. Going to sea was 
something different in those days from in these of steam. 
With our well-appointed ship the ‘‘forties” had no terrors for 
us, and as soon as well clear of Table Bay we had struck to 
the southward, for through the peculiarities in which navi- 
gation differs from mathematics and agrees with an old- 
a saying, ‘‘the longest way around was our shortest way 

ome.” 

Although Ceylon, our first objective pvint, lay in a 
straight steamer line about 5,000 miles N. E., we had to 
traverse two sides of the triangle of which that line was the 
hypothenuse, to reach it. In the area of that triangle the 
8 E. trade winds and equatorial calms, and then the N. E. 
monsoons, were to be encountered, and it was not to be in- 
vaded with safety by vessels dependent upon canvas alone; 
for the ‘‘southeast trades’ have an uncomfortable way of 
being occasionally E. 8. E. and E. by 8. trades, and such a 
vagary necessitates a long and tiresome beat to windward. 
An English clipper, the Ocean Monarch, whose skipper 
knew all about it, and was sure he would give the Yankee 
ship a rare beating, started from Table Bay the same day we 
did, bound also to Bombay. He tried the direct route, and 
reached Bombay two weeks after we did, in spite of our 
three days’ visit to Ceylon. He came in nearly empty, too, 
for his cargo of horses, to be used by the cavalry regiments 
in India, had eaten all of their fodder, and then starved to 
death and fed the sharks. : 

We ran down to 39° south (the Cape isin 34° approx.), 
then due east over 2,000 miles, then, seventeen days out, and 
with Ceylon about N.N.E., and still 8,000 miles away, we 
yielded to the persuasion of a southeast gale, turned her head 
toward the Equator, and on Nov. 24 began running down 
our northing. Our gale lasted five days. It was our only 
one, but it was one to remember. I quote, Nov. 27, 
“Through carelessness of helmsman a tremendous sea struck 
us, smashing in the starboard waist and hammock nettings, 
from fore-rigging aft. * * * Lower deck flooded over a 
foot deep, and a promiscuous pile of midshipmen, lieuten- 
ants, dishes, boots, tables, chairs and everything movable 
banked up to leeward; many contusions, but no one seriously 
injured.” 

soon warm weather began to come, and Dec. 6, after days 
of baffling winds, where the trades ought to have been doing 
us fine service, they came, put our royals to sleep, and as 
we drew north they strengthened into a twelve-knot breeze; 
which, however for the Germantown, did not have to be so 
very strong. For I find on this voyage a number of entries 
of runs exceeding 250 miles in the twenty-four hours, several 
of over 260, and one between the noons of Nov. 20 and 21 
of 278 miles from observation. And here 1 may say that 
during the two years’ cruise which followed, the German- 
town had many a lively race, notably with English and 
American clippers, and she never was beaten. Among the 
latter I will mention the Sonora, the Uriel and the Levanter, 
and one fine day in the December following Captain Thorn- 
dyke, of the Live Yankee, feeling sure that he could show 
us his stern windows, invited a party on board, and getting 
underway with us at Hong Kong, ran out with us through 
the Lena Channel. We deep laden with stores, he flying 
light, and at first with the light wind he crawled ahead, but 
as we cleared the land the breeze freshened, and in an hour, 
both being close-hauled, the Live Yankee’s position was 
shifted from our weather bow to our lee quarter. Then we 
went onto Manila, and Thorndyke and party I hope enjoyed 
their dinner and the race as much as we did. 

But I’ve jumped an entire year, and that might be fairly 
called a digression. 

Five days of the trades ran us up to 8° south, and left us 
in the “doldrums.” 1 wonder if many of my Forest anp 
STREAM friends realize what this means? A few extracts 
from my log may show what I thought of them: ‘‘Dec. 12 
—We have lost the trades; run forty-three miles; hot and 
uncomfortable. Dec. 13—Hot, calm, sea like glass; run 
seventeen miles. Dec. 14—Worse and worse; fourteen 
miles flapped ahead; drinking water, and such water, but 
increases thirst; how long, oh, Lord, how long? Dec. 15— 
A breeze at last; to be sure ‘it’s but a very little one,’ but it 
puts new life in us.” From this improvement, and from 6° 
south we averaged over 150 miles per day, crossing the line 
with a seven-knot breeze, and on the 22d of December the 
“spicy breezes” wafted us into Ceylon’s best harbor, which 
having safely reached again, I will say something about; 
that is, about the brightest remembrance I have of it—my 
liberty day. 

This did not occur till the 24th, for my first two days 
were busy ones. Our captain was one of thcse old-time, 
good souls, who on Sunday when seading service advocated 
doing toour fellow men as we would be done by, and all 
that sort of thing, but who on week days seemed to enjoy 
making everybody unhappy. So he took it into his kind 
old head and heart the holds needed breaking out and re- | phant, and I had expected to see them as common as horses 
stowing, and asI was the master the duty fell on me to! on Broadway. I have often since heard young men who 
squat on barrels and coils of rope, and dance around bare- | had made the India tour, discourse of the quantities of these 
toot on water tanks, enjoying Ceylon as seen from the depths | animals they had seen in Ceylon. If they went to Kandy, 
of the fore hold, amid variations of whitewash and coal tar; | they probably did; if not, they probably—lied. 
but early in the morning of the 24th our worthy and slightly | About 3 P. M. I repaired on board to get ready for my 
beloved chief being absent ashore, visiting the mission-| fishing trip, and about two hours before sunset I started 
aries, I believe, the first lieutenant kindly set some one else | troliing. But1 didn’t get a strike, though I trolled faith 
to stowing a lot of wood and water, and gave me my liberty. | fully for over two hours, my line an ordinary cod line, my 

By special permission I had gone ashore at daylight in the | hook a cod hook, and my bait a strip of whitefish skin; but 
market boat, for I had then a taste I have never Jost, and en- | I did have some sensations and thrills, and so forth, for all 
joyed strolling about the stalls and observing the new, and | of that. 
to me, strange specimens of fin, fur, feathers, and—I am My boat wasa genuine catamaran. It was built of two 
writing in Norfolk, and must use the vernacular—‘‘truck.” | logs lying parallel, and connected by three curved beams 
But that most all I saw was novel the stroll would not have | about five feet in length at right angles, the larger Icg, the 
paid, for the market was small and scantily provided, still | canoe part, was about fifteen inches in diameter and hollowed 
the sight of the great sprawling turtles, strange fish and ani- | out, leaving sides about two to three inches thick, and an 
mals, and the heaps of cocoanuts, bananas, and other tropical | inner capacity of about ten inches, the sides being built up, 
fruit, had its charm, after many days of salt horse. so that while drawing about a foot there was nearly two feet 

Some magnificently colored and very large fish, which I | of freeboard. This log was about twenty feet long, the outer 
was told could be caught by trolling, decided me as to the | log was of about half these dimensions except in length, 
use I should make of my afternoon. Had I known as much | which was nearer two-thirds, was solid, and slightly arched 
then as I do now, I would never have wasted any time any- | on the under side, the ends projecting upward like the horns 
where except over a coral bank with a hand line, expecting | of acrescent. She carried a large, easily reefed bamboo lug 
to take any fish of such gorgeous hues. After doing the | sail nearly amidships, and would sail either end first, al- 
market, I enjoyed a short stroll about the streets, taking in| though generally the outrigger log was kept to windward. 
the oddities. Oddest of all was the to me, for the first time | When the wind was fresh and squally, one of the boatmen 
in any country, difficulty in distinguishing the sexes; both! (there were two) swarmed out on to itandtrimmedship. She 


A CHRISTMAS DAY IN CEYLON. 


2 is Christmas, the day set apart the Christian world over, 

for fun, frolic and feasting. And here am I, cribbed, 
cabined and confined, with no prospect of any of these good 
things, for outside it is raining, and sleeting and blowing, 
and chilling the very marrow bones, as only a northeast 
storm can. 

I feel restless, discontented and disappointed, too, for if, 
when the option was presented me afew days ago, I had 
but selected duck shooting instead of quail shouting, for my 
holiday’s amusement, I might at this minute have been en- 
sconced behind a blind, and perhaps warming canvasbacks 
while cooling myself, for this is glorious weather for Cur- 
rituck work. But the quail are lying snug in the woods, 
and if I knew of a dozen bevies within a mile, I would 
hardly cere to go for them, and if 1 did, and found them, I 
couldn’t hit them in this weather. So after all, it’s just as 
well as it is; and as my cabin is warm and cosy, my dinner 
a good one, and my pipe going well, I'll content myself with 
less exciting pastime. 

T have, when tired of study or reading, a seldom failing 
resource, my charts and my journals; the former, especially 
one on which, in a space of five feet by four, the entire 
world is depicted, are not sightly; ink blots, sea water and 
coffee stains and othcrs which indicate the former existence 
of candle grease, adorn them, and faintly remind me of the 
rough times they have been through; and nearly every 
ocean is more or, less speckled with various colored dots 
(each dot dated) from and to which radiate connecting lines, 
in some places in most confusing network. Each dot and 
the adjacent line represents a day of my life; a day in many 
cases so completely lost that I can but say, ‘‘I evidently was 
here then.” And sqme of them were undoubtedly long days, 
too long to lose so many out of one short life. To a certain 
extent the journals supply the deficiency, for in them I have 
from time to time for thirty years jotted down something 
in regatd to the countries I have visited, people 1 have 
known, and adventures I have met with during the wander- 
ing life which it has been my good fortune to live. And 
the impulse has come to me to review the many—too many 
—anniversaries of this day whose history is embraced in that 
pile of weather-beaten, time-worn and soiled volumes, and 
to see where I was and what I was doing on the many 
Christmas days between 1850 and 1883. 

Two hours have now gone by unnoticed, and the time has 
not been lost, for I have found plenty to set me to thinking 
and remembering. There are histories of the day spent at 
sea and in port, in storms of the Atlantic and calms of the 
Equator, among the pagodas of China, and the temples of 
Japan and India; of others in South America, West Indies 
and Europe; and one in particular stands out conspicuously, 
for it began with an earthquake, which drove from my side, 
screaming, ‘‘Madre de Jesu, tiemblu!” the prettiest Mezti- 
zoe girl in Manila (so 1 thought, and a poetic friend de- 
scribed her as an ‘‘ox-eyed houri”), with whom I was in ex- 
ultant happiness, going through the evolutions of the haben- 
ero. Iwas but a middy then, and such emotions as most 
probably influenced my pen, in the record of that pleasant, 
although rather too warm night, have grown sluggish, and I 
cannot hope to convey to my friends of the Forest AND 
STREAM a realizing sense of that which I find myself no 
longer able to fully depict even in memory, of the jolly good 
time I was having (before the earthquake, I mean, that broke 
us all up); so I will not attempt it. 

I select another Christmas and some of the preceding and 
succeeding days, for it is the ‘‘old, old story,” and from the 
day when, over ten years ago, I first overhauled these log 
books, that I might make good my promise to Hallock, and 
extracted from them a story of fishing on the African coast, 
until the present, the same cause has produced the same 
effect, a letter to my friends of the Forest AND STREAM. 
A former letter, after describing the attempt made in a little 
gunboat to wrestle in the winter time, with the ‘‘roaring for- 
ties,” the inglorious abandonment of this wild attempt, and 
subsequent pleasant consequences which followed iu the 
Island of Johana, left us sufely anchored in the harbor of 
Point de Galle, Ceylon. That occurred some fifteen years 
ago, nearly as mary before, for it was in 1857, on Christmas 
Day, I had sailed from this same harbor, and in this letter, 
after I shall have gotten fairly outside, and with a-good off- 
ing, take the back track, and tell you of a passage in which 
the ‘‘forties” were successfully encountered, and their winds 
made to work for us on our voyage from Table Bay to Cey- 
lon. They worked well, too well for the interests of the gun- 
boat, forin forming plans for her voyage, the incidents of 
the previous one had had their weight. But old time ships 
and “‘ninety-day gunboats” differ widely in their sea-going 
qualities, and when the sloop-of-war Germantown, that 
Christmas morning, sailed out of Galle, a good portion of 
the Aroostook was still growing in the Maine forests, At 
early daylight our anchor came up, and in a very few min- 
utes the beautiful ship was fanning her way out of the har- 
bor. Isay beautiful advisedly, for she was a rare combina- 
tion of the beauties of a yacht. a clipper and a man of-war, 

ood for eleven knots on a taut bowline. But, alas, sbe has 
ong ceased to be ‘‘a thing of beauty;” one of the earliest 
victims of the civil war, she was burned at this navy yard, 
hardly a stone’s throw from where | now sit and recall her, 
and there, no doubt, some of her charred timbers still lie 
submerged. 

The anchors stowed, sails all set and yards trimmed, and 
the watch below piped down. I still lingered and sought 
my favorite lounging place, the jib netting, where very soon 
my thoughts were disconnected from, and steadily chased by 
the ship, now dipping her stem into the waves till the dolphin 
striker touched, then lifting and rearing uotil the ever-bright 
copper far below the load-line rose glistening and giving 
issue to thousands of little rills and cascades; or looking 
aloft, the eye would take in and appreciate the trim taunt- 
ness of the spars, the gracefal pyramid showing white ia the 
sunshine of the sails, and the polished rows of guns, whose 
muzzles and part of chase appeared, nowin line, then in 
echelon, as we rose and dipped. And there, too, even in a 
calm, there was always a bit of a breeze, for at the calmest 
such canvas as was set, became a great fan, and were we 
but crawling ahead, we made tien our own breeze. 


This morning that breeze was particularly grateful; it was 
the ‘‘morning after.” I cared little for breakfast that morn- 
ing, and less for its following smoke and chat. My journal 
is not copious in notes, but what few there are serve to 
indicate the cause of this melancholy condition. Refer- 
ences to the songs sung, yarns spun, and to Basses ale, 
pawne, etc., consumed the previous evening (Christmas Eve, 
mind, and the ‘‘first luff’ on shore) in the midshipmen’s 
steerage, give me the key. How different things must have 
jooked then and now! I presume I must have thought 
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by a paddle, and made very good speed. The 
oe aah odd, sitting squatted on a candle 
pox, which was contributed by m self, and no part of her 
original outfit, for like my friend ‘ essmuk,’ the islanders 
have become adepts in sitting on their own heels, and still 
more odd, when in a fresh puff, it would be, it seemed to me, 
a close match between the capsizing force of the wind and 
the keel evening weight on the outrigger; odd enough, but 
not comfortable, and by sunset I had had enough of it, and 
was glad to get again on board, and join the midshipmen in 
celebrating Christmas eve. p : 
And now, Mr. Editor, safe back to the ship, and she with 
a good offing, I'll bid you praschicha, which is Sitka Creole 
Russian for aw revoir, or in our tongue ‘‘I’ll see you later.” 
And next week I will ask your readers to finish the voyage 
with me, one which will take them across the Gulf of Manar, 
up the Malabar coast into the Arabian Sea, give you a peep 
at Bombay, and another at the wonderful Cave Temple of 
Elephanta, with good weather and most of the way a fair 
wind. PIsEco, 
CurisTmas Day, 1883. 


CAMP FLOTSAM. 
VII.—HIEING TO THE LAND OF ‘‘PERENNIAL BASS.” 


XHE old camp was reorganized for quite an extended 
1 outing in the summer of 1884. While the earth was 
-et white with winter, the details of a long ae cam- 
paign among Canadian lakes were perfected. The chosen 
Jace was three hundred miles away, and the transportation 
thitherward of tents and all the paraphenalia of a camp 
seemed no light task. But what toil will not the angler 
camper undergo for those annual summer days of barbaric 
life, far from the tides of commerce and the sound of the 
ceaseless tread of humanity, in the pursuit of its golden bub- 
bles. There was to be an abandonment of the old fished-out 
places with their throng of anglers; a new crusade had been 
preached, and we were to set out on a path which had never 
been trodden by the feet of a camper. 

So while ‘‘Woodcraft” was still damp from the press, and 
its precepts fresh in our minds, we hardened our hearts and 
followed the dispensation which had been delivered to us on 
mountain heights through twenty years, amid storm and 
tempest, and set out on our rebellious way. In our carnal 
minds we ignored the teachings of the book, and deliber- 
ately packed three barrels with two wall tents, a table fly 
and a camp stove, and forwarded them in advance to King- 
ston, Ont. This done, and it only remained for the party, 
with the necessary clothing for a twe months’ camp, and 
rods and tackle for the campaign, to follow by such routes 
as might seem best to each. There were to be five in the 
company; all were more or less experienced in the ways of 
camp and forest life. Three of the number were veterans, 
and of these, one was a lady who, since her marriage, had 
accompanied her husband in most of his annual camps, 
There was Truthful James, who had already been to spy out 
the promised land, and had returned, bearing trophies finer 
to our eyes than all the pomegranates, or the grapes, or figs 
of Eschol. He was about to lay aside the cares of office, 
vacate, for a time, the white building at the intersection of 
Broadway and Park Row, and make his fourth pilgrimage 
to Canada. There, too, was the Reformer, a companion in 
three former camps, and an enthusiast uver a rod. The 
Madame, who in those other camps had always managed to 
score the largest fish, and the writer, who humbiy aspired 
to work himself under the edge, at least, of the cloud of 
glory in which the party expecied to return enveloped. The 
fifth, and by no means the least important member, was 
George, the colored factotum of the camp that was to be. 
An old salt, who had sailed every ocean during years of 
service on a whaler and in the navy, a graduate of a city 
restaurant, he had taken a post-graduate course in camp in 
other years with us, and was skilled in camp cooking and 
in the performance of camp duty. 

We were of the grand army of outers; we were bent on 
an eight or ten-weeks camp, aud wé were not going to 
rough it, but to smooth it. How far we departed—from 
the way Jaid down in ‘‘Woodcraft”—will become apparent 
as the history of our outing progresses. We set out with two 
articles under anathema—the wall tent and the camp stove— 
of their advantages we will speak later. 

As a vade mecum for the lone camper or for a party of two 
or three on a tramp, ‘‘ Woodcraft” is without a peer, but with 
parties of five or six aud with ladies among them, difficulties 
will arise, for which it gives no solution; in short makes 
camping for these an impossibility, or at least a miserable 
affair and dangerous to the health. We will discuss this 
more fully when we come to speak of the camp stove. 

At the final moment Truthful James was detained by a 

new rush of official duties, and the balance of the party 
were forced off with the promise of being soon joined by 
that worthy. The several members agreed on one route— 
that by the West Shore & Buffelo Railroad to Middletown, 
and thence by the N. Y., Ontario & Western to Oswego. 
, To one shaking off the dust of the city and going a-fish- 
ing, whether it be for trout or the beaverkill or for the sport 
to be had on the Great Lakes or among the Thousand Islands, 
when he is full of enthusiasm as every angler is on such 
occasions, no route is more seductive than the one above 
named. The journey for hours along the N. Y., Ontario & 
Western is amid scenery sufficient to keep him in a ferment; 
along streams which rush among the rocks, with here a 
pool and a riffle where he is willing to swear he could raise 
a two-pounder; there, just under the ruins of an old log dam, 
another for all the world like the one where last summer he 
took eight beauties, meanwhile steadily climbing the moun- 
tain ranges of Sullivan with a wall of rock on one hand and 
dashing waters on the other, the angler is carried through as 
picturesque scenery as ever unfolded before his vision, and 
his hand tightens involuntarily upon jhis rod, and he longs 
for the hour which is to bring him his first cast. 

All this we experienced and enjoyed in our journey over 
the Ontario & Wosern. Before starting we had expected to 
connect with the steamer of the above-named road at Oswego 
for Kingston, but, it being early in the season, the steamer 
had not yet begun her trips. The tickets we had purchased 
were promptly exchanged —— agent at Oswego in obedi- 
ence to a telegram from Mr. J. C. Anderson, the general 
passenger agent, and we were furnished transportation via 
Cape Vincent. The angler bound for Canadian waters or 
the St. Lawrence will not regret his selection of the Ontario & 
Western route. Its line of boats, which run in connection 
With its trains in the summer season to the Thousand Islands, 
offers extra inducements to all fishermen who wish to cast a 
line in these famous waters at small expense. Running 
through the celebrated trout region of Sullivan and Delaware 
counties, within easy reach of the Willewemoc and Beaver- 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


kill, and eines to waters abounding in black bass and 
maskelonge, it is fairly entitled to be called ‘‘the fishing line” 
of New York State. 

At 11 o’clock P. M. our long dav’s journey was ended, 
the route arranged for the morrow, and we sought a few 
hours’ hurried rest. In the gray of the dawn we were 
aroused and were soon gliding out past the old fort on our 
way tothe North. At one of the stations a party, whose 
array of rods and baskets betokened that they were on the 
same errand as ourselves, boarded the train. They were 
barely seated when the mystic sign of the craft was passed 
between us and the destination of each inquired into and 

iven. They were out for afew days of bass fishing at 

exico Point, on Lake Ontario, and in a few minutes so 
enthused the Reformer that he was almost ready to lay off 
and join them. But their good-natured envy over our pros- 
pective camp and the prediction that we would have grand 
sport made him content. We were soon at Watertown 
Junction, mingled with the crowd of drummers, tourists 
and local travelers in the hubbub attending a change of 
cars. Many of these were on their way to Clayton, and 
rods were visible everywhere. It seemed as if nearly every- 
body was going a-fishing. Yet there was a host of young 
people with satchels just up from New York, and old ladies 
with bandboxes, who ran men down in their efforts to find 
seats. We were glad when the Cape was reached and the 
throng turned toward the steamer which was bound down 
the river. We mounted the little boat which runs to Kings- 
ton, and felt rejoiced that we were fast getting beyond the 
jurisdiction of Uncle Sam. The first convention at Chicago 
had just been held, and our joy was enhanced by the thought 
that in less than two hours we would be where Stalwarts 
and Half-breeds would cease from troubling, and we would 
be at rest. There were few on board, and we took posses- 
sion of the forward deck with our luggage. Here, as noon 
approached, we spread our lunch and spoke aloud the 
thought that within the next twenty-four hours we would 
regale ourselves among the odors arising from the camp-fire. 

By the time we had finished our lunch we were in sight 
of aaen where a team had been engaged to transport 
the luggage over to Battersea, a hamlet sixteen miles to the 
north, and at the outlet of Loughbridge Lake, on one of the 
islands of which, to be located somewhere in its expanse of 
twenty-three miles of water, we had determined to set our 
tents. Custem inspection over, the party disembarked and 
a committee on frying pans, pots and kettles set forth in 
search of those indispensables. Leaving them to deal with 
the practical we sauntered off tothe point—the Tete Du 
Pont—to recall the events which: have made the spot his- 
toric. Here in the old days the view was unbroken, and 
one could look far over the waters to the east and south. 
Here we traced the lines of old Fort Frontenac, the ancient 
triangular walls of which, laid more than two hundred 
years ago, still crop out and are discernible in the middle of 
the otherwise smooth parade ground of the modern barracks. 
What dreams of empire in this Western world filled the 
brains of the old statesmen of the seventeenth century, and 
of which these old walls forma part. Yonder on the rock 
of Quebec, on the river above, with Frontenac here, Erie 
there beyond, and Du Quesne on the far-off Ohio, stretched 
that line of posts, even to the mouths of the Mississippi, 
which was to make French dominion sure. But the hand on 
the dial of human progress was not to be turned backward; 
the continent was a blackboard which was to be kept clear for 
the solution of the prublem of self-government. The dream 
was dispelled, but at what cost! Wolfe in victory at Quebec, 
Braddock in the gloom of defeat before DuQuesne, and the 
walls of old Fort Frontenac, which Bradstreet and his New 
York men carried on that August day a hundred and thirty- 
six years ago, have crumbled into the same dust as the brains 
which conceived them and the hands whose might disturbed 
the peace of the world. Yet what names were lifted into 
history, and none of them are brighter than that of the young 
commandant, Gen. Montcalm. From these old walls he 
went forth to the capture of Forth Ontario, at Oswego, in 
1756; the next year Fort William Henry fell before him, in 
the next he repulsed Abercrombie from before tiie walls of 
old ‘‘Ti,” and the next saw him standing face to face with 
the avenger on the Heights of Abraham, where he went 
down with a lost cause, and the dream of a French empire 
on the Western Continent was over forever. From the 
shadows of a century earlier emerged the doughty Count 
Frontenac, that genius who ruled here so long and well for 
his master, and in whose fertile brain was planned that ex- 
pedition of French and Indians, which, under the lcader- 
ship of St. Helene, made the ‘‘noche triste” for ancient Schen- 
ectady and left that old town in ashes and in blood. It was 
in fitting recognition of his services, his loyalty and his ener- 
getic administration, that his name was giveu to the town 
and fort. But with English supremacy the fort disappeared, 
the name Kingston was bestowed on the town, and all that 
remains in honor of the old Governor-General is the inscrip- 
tion ‘‘Fort Frontenac, 1672,” over the arched gateway which 
opens into the barracks. 


While we talked with a young lieutenant and listened to 
a bit of history, George came to tell us that the committee 
on camp hardware had completed their purchases and that 
the teamster was waiting for us, so with a hurried farewell 
to officer and fort, we started to rejoin the party. The bar- 
rels containing the tents were at the express office, and we 
found that a permit from the Custom House was necessary 
before they could be delivered to us. Soto the Custom 
House we went, where we were informed that our canvas 
was liable to duty, the only relief from the payment of 
which was the deposit of a sum equal to about half the value 
of the tents, which was to be refunded when we should take 
those articles from the Dominion. The custom officer, in 
explaining the reason for the duty, struck the marrow of 
protection when he said: “It is because you can buy them 
here.” As those same tents cost in Canada more than double 
the price which we paid for them in New York, we could 
see the point, and also how, without the duty, a modest 
profit might have been made on them to the disadvantage of 
Canadian home industry. We made the depesit, and after 
seeing our traps safely loaded, we boarded an ancient tally- 
ho which was crammed with rural passengers, and began 
our lumbering way over the last division of our journey. 
For a while the old stone houses scattered along the road 
served to interest us, but these were soon left behind, and 
after two or three miles we were traversing a monotonous 
region, along fields burned with the drouth, with houses far 
apart, and ledges and boulders of rock on either side, denot- 
ing an approach toa God-forsaken region. Tired of the 
scenery, we turned to interview the passengers. Soon we 
found one who was from Battersea, and him we plied with 
anxious inquiries concerning the sport to be had onthe lake. 
He “never fished,” but the scant information which we 
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gleaned from him, imparted in five words, was far more 
alluring than an hour's narration by an angler of his exploits 
there would have been; it was: ‘‘You can get fish enough.” 

For three or four hours we toiled on with a single stop; 
this was made for the pur of feeding the horses and 
watering the driver, in which latter ceremony we all took 
part. Then our high-born thoughts turned to what the lone 
“Kingfisher” wouldthave done under like circumstances, so 
thronging around the wooden pump we drank cup after cup 
of the sparkling water in silence and standing. Darkness 
was fast coming on when we plunged down a steep hill and 
found ourselves on the border of a morass, which was over- 
grown with water-flag, bulrushes, and heaven knows what 
else, and on one side of which was a sluggish Stygian streara 
bordering with mud and ooze. This was the outlet of 
Loughborough Lake. The perfume from rotting bogs, de- 
caying vegetation and stagnant pools saluted our olfactories. 
The malaria-inclined member of the company shuddered— 
had his trip to escape chills ended thus? A short distance 
on was Battersea which, stretching along the miry stream, 
rendered its appearance still more Sewet Here at the door 
of an extremely modest wayside inn we alighted. Over our 
heads a sign with the inscription ‘‘Queen’s Own,” reminded 
us that we were aliens. Never were anglers more cordially 
greeted and sought to be made comfortable than were we by 
the host, ‘“‘Alec.” Van Alstyne, and his better half. The 
supper of ham and eggs was promptly dispatched and then, 
anxious for rest, knowing that the morning would bring the 
double labor of searching for a camping place and, when 
the same should be found perhaps miles away, the double 
labor of camp building and carrying luggage thither, we 
prepared to turn in, not, however, without first taking 
the precaution to order George to secure a boat against an 
early morning exploring expedition, 

This dene we sank on the feathers with a sigh of relief, 
haunted somewhat though with the thoughts of that marsh 
across the creek, not twenty rods away. We were fast drifi- 
ing into slumber, when through the open window came a 
faint, far-off strain of music, like that from a string instru- 
ment or on Molian harp. We listened eagerly for a 
moment, wondering whether culture had touched this re- 
mote hamlet with her scepter, when nearer it came, a soft, 
almost spiritual note—bi-i-s-z-i-p. A mosquito, another and 
another. Holy Moses! a band of butchers! The room was 
filled with them, outdoors there were more, with a reserve 
in the marsh. Under the sheets, head and ears, we went; 
the mosquitoes too. Out} we came and they were there to 
welcome us. We tried a blanket but they were experts and 
were soon in with us. ‘Theh we formed in line of battle, 
and there were charges and counter charges far into the 
night. At last, the deep concentration of mind—of pur- 
pose, as it were—with the gentle exercise of the combat, 
brought drowsiness, and ‘‘the balm of hurt minds” at last 
made us insensible and oblivious of it all, but not until we 
had fully determined to ship our luggage back to the St. 
Lawrence and try less bloody and more promising fields. 

WAWAYANDA, 


Qlatuyal History. 


HORNS OF THE FEMALE CARIBOU. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I was greatly interested in Mr. Montague Chamberlain’s 
letter on this subject in your issue of Dec. 18, and as my 
name appears in it you will, perhaps, give me the space in 
which to reply. If Mr. Chamberlain had quoted from my 
note he would have seen that it was not written from the 
standpoint of an observer. The statement was made that 
“during a recent visit to the home of the woodland caribou, 
I received some information which, perhaps, gives a hint as 
to one use of the antlers to the female Rangifer,” and I then 
went on to state what this possible use might be. I cannot 
think, therefore, that the implied charge of carelessness of 
observation made in Mr. Chamberlain’s note is altogether 
deserved. 

The “information” alluded to was given by three intelli- 
gent Canadians, the Eden brothers, who had for many years 
devoted a portion of the winter to caribou hunting. They 
stated that it was a common thing for the larger and stronger 
deer to drive away the less powerful ones from the pits which 
they had dug in the snow for the purpose of reaching the 
moss below, and from what we know of the habits of many 
of the deer family, the statement is on its face a probable 
one. Moreover, one of the gentlemen quoted by Mr. Cham- 
berlain says himself that the old bucks do try to drive the 
smaller ones in winter and that the latter do defend them- 
selves with their horns; and if the young bucks why not 
sometimes the females? 

The savage, bullying way in which the elk, male and 
female, treat those weaker than themselves, is well known to 
all observers. When herding the cows during the rutting 
season, the bulls make savage lunges at the latter with their 
horns; and I have frequently seen a large cow drive a smaller 
one out of her way by lowering her head and bunting at her 
as if about to pred her with horns. Ina private letter to 
me, written after the appearance of my note of Feb. 18, 1884, 
Judge Caton says: “You might have enlarged on the 
brutal disposition of the entire deer tribe. There is an 
utter want of sympathy by the old and strong for the young 
and feeble. In this the hog is vastly its superior. If one is 
in distress the rest all make a fuss.’ 

It is not worth while, however, to argue about the ques- 
tion as to whether the explanation suggested as one of the 
uses of the horns in the female caribou is or is not a probable 
one. This will be determined by future observation, and 
can take care of itself. A far more important question is 
brought up by Mr. Chamberlain, namely, do the female car- 
ibou, orreindeer, usually have horns? My knowledge on this 
subject amounts to nothing from personal observation, and I 
am therefore unable to add anything to what has already 
been published about it. I may, however, suggest to Mr. 
Chamberlain that if he can show that they are not usually 
furnished with these weapons he has made an interesting 
discovefy. I did not know that this had ever been ques- 
tioned, and the testimony of writers on the subject is unani- 
mous that in this genus alone among the Cervide the females 
are soarmed. The testimony of the two gentlemen quoted 
by Mr. Chamberlain is very good so far as it goes, but it is 
a far from being conclusive. 

he statement ‘‘that the female caribou is always or nearly 
always provided with horns” wasmade by me on the assump- 
tion that writers on this deer, from Sir JohnRichardson down, 
were to be trusted. If they have all been wrong, and if 
horns are seldom seen on the head of the female caribou, it 
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land, many or'all of whom are still living there, and who 
will probably recall the incident [ am about to relate, should 
it come beneath their notice. There were six in all—‘Old 
” Knott, who owned and ran the chun ferry over to 
s now East Portland; his son Jack; Charley Greene, 
who ran an establishment for packing dry goods intended 
for transportation on pack avimals to the Idaho mines; 
Charley Curley, and acother whose name I have forgotten, 
with the writer. The party rode out of town one glorious 
September morning, surrounded by an atmosphere and 
ecnery such as can be found only in the far Northwest. 
The outfit consisted of six horses and a light wagon con- 
taining the blankets and provisions for the trip, including 
what seemed to me to be an inordinate supply of what your 
orrespondent *‘Al Fresco” terms ‘‘snake antidote,” 
which ‘‘Old Man Knott” considered an indispensable ad- 
iunct to all enterprises of this description. Four or five 
dogs, most of whom were of dubious lineage but invaluable 
in the chase of almost any kind of ‘‘varmint,” brought up 
the rear or ranged througi the tall firs on either side, as 
eager to strike a fresh trail as the most enthusiastic biped of 
our party. ‘Time was no particular object to any of us, and 
we slowly rode along the narrow trail that had been hewn 
through the dense forest of Clackamas county, and the pure 
air with its resinous perfume came down In a great ocean 
upon us from the mountains, until to me, who for many 
months had been toiling in the quartz mills of the Comstock 
Lode, it seemed the very elixir of life. 

Nothing of a very exciting nature occurred during the 
first day’s travel. We were still too near the settlements to 
find large game very abundant in the vicinity of the road; 
and we restrained every attempt of the dogs to range far 
into the forest Just us the sun went down we reached a 
small stream with steep banks, fifteen or twenty feet high, 
whose brawling waters were nearly hidden by the thick 
willows that grew luxuriantly on either side. Here we dis- 
mounted for the night, and while a portion of the party 
made preparations for supper, the remainder attended to the 
horses. Curley, who carried a shotgun, had secured a 
couple of blue grouse on the road, which, with bacon, 
bread and coffee, made a substantial meal. This being dis- 
posed of we gathered around the fire to smoke and get a few 
points from the experience of the elder Knott, who had spent 
his whole life upon the front. Jack, his son, had just re- 
turned from a long expedition into the Spokane country, 
and his description of that wild, and in those days but 
little-known, region, also added to the entertainment of the 
evening, until it was nearly ten o’clock, and the moon was 
high in the heavens before we sought our couches of blank- 
ets and boughs. Conversation, which was continued a short 
time after we lay down, had gradually ceased, and the still- 
ness of the night and of the forest was closing in about us 
for the first time since our arrival, when a faint noise, as if 
some animal were splashing in the water a short distance 
below us, struck upon the ear of some one of the party; and 
his exclamation of ‘‘Hark” brought most of us to a sitting 
position. All listened for two or three minutes, when the 
noise was repeated, sounding exactly as though some animal 
had dashed into the water and instantly run out again. ‘‘It’s 
a coon,” said Jack, speaking below his breath; ‘‘he is catch- 
ing frogs.” 

Curley jumped up, and pulling on his boots (which were 
about the only part of his apparel he had removed) started 
for the edge of the bank with his shotgun, closely followed 
by the writer with a rifle. Looking cautiously over the 
bank near the spot from which the sound proceeded, we 
waited patiently for further dvvelopments. The stream was 
running rapidly, making considerable noise, and the oppo- 
site bank, where the anima! was supposed to be, was shaded 
by the willows, but about half the width of the stream lay 
below us plainly visible in the moonlight, and in a moment 
more a dark object sprang into the water just within the 
shadow, gave three or four rapid jumps that threw the rip- 
ples far out upon the moon-lighted waters, and returned 
instantly to the bank. ‘‘There he is,” whispered Curley, 
“it’s a coon after frogs, sure.” Silently we cocked our guns, 
waiting for another demonstration, and hoping that his next 
dash would bring him out into the moonlight. We waited 
some time, and had begun to think that the ’coon had wan- 
dered off down stream, when there was another splash and 
more jumps, coming this time close to the edge of the 
shadow, but not quite out of it. ‘I dun’t want to stand here 
all night, and the next break he makes I’m going to shoot 
and take the chances,” said Curley. This time we only had 
to wait aout half as.long as before, when he made the next 
dash. and instantly the roar of the shotgun awoke the mid- 
night echoes of that lonely forest. The dogs, which all this 
time had been quietly snoozing near the fire, unconscious of 
all that fine sport that was going on, now sprang up, and 
dashing excitedly down the bank, began nosing around in 
the willows after the ’coon, while we encouraged them from 
above. ‘To our disgust, however, they soon began to stand 
stupidly around, as if wondering what they had got excited 
over; and failing signally in our efforts to enthuse them, we 
went down ourselves and searched the willows as carefully 
as the situation and darkness would permit. All to no pur- 
pose; nothing could be found; and we returned to the fire 
to sheepishly endure the jeers of our comrades. Once more 
quiet settled. over the camp, and we were dropping to sleep, 
when the same noise, apparently in the same place, smote 
once more upon our ears. Jack burst into a laugh, exclaim- 
ing, ‘‘l tell you what, boys, when a ’coon gets stuck after 
frogs he ain’t going to be scared off by a few dogs and a shot 
or two.” Curley and I both maintained a dignified silence, 
but mentally determined that if there was any more ’coon 
hunting to be done that night somebody else would have to 
do it, and covering up our heads we were soon fast asleep. 


The next morning, while breakfast was being prepared, 
the subject of the mysterious ’coon was again broached, and 
I observed Jack quietly leave the fire and disappear down 
the bank near the scene of our exploit the night before. 
Shortly afterward he reappeared on top, and beckoning to 
us, shouted, “Boys, I found your ’coon.” Curiosity over- 
came all other considerations, and, hastening to the bank, we 
descended to the water’s edge, where the mystery wus at 
ouce elucidated. A long, slender willow, having very few 
leaves upon it, except on the extreme end, where there was 
an enormous bunch, hung over the water, bent down like a 
bow by the weight of the foliage. The water in the stream 
Was probably a little above its usual level, and the swaying 
top of the willow would occasionally be caught by one of its 
Surges, which sucked it rapidly under and carried it down 
Stream, the top, of course, describing a segment of a circle 
a8 lt approached the shore below the point where it grew. 

ner or later, however, the strength of the willow over- 
came the resistance of the water, and in returning to its 
natural position, not being quite strong enough to lift itself 
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able to control its motions. Game being scarce, I at once 
made up my mind that that goose was my meat, and laying 
off my heavy coat and taking an extra cartridge with me, 

started back for my fowl, distant nearly half a mile. I had 
had experience in often seeing this game rise and fly when 
approached, and when I got within range of this one I held 
my gun ready to knock it over if it should attempt the com- 
mon trick. It was standing up, apparently unhurt, with its 
back toward me and turning its head from side to side as I 
approached, as if trying to look at me. When within ten 
yards of it 1 saw that it was blind in both eyes from a recent 
wound. Then I was doubly sure it was my goose; but as I 
came nearer it grew more restless, and as I put out my hand 
to grasp it around the neck it rose and flew away. I stood 
there in my tracks and emptied both barrels of my gun at 
the departing fowl], and as it rose over me, trying to breast a 
strong wind, I had time to put in the extra cartridge and get. 
in the third shot at fair range. I knocked out a few feathers 
with this last discharge, but did not bring down the goose. 
On the contrary it whirled around, turned down the wind 
and sailed away beyond the opposite shore, and when over a 
cornfield began again its maneuvers to alight, when an im- 
mense eagle pounced upon its back and both went down in 
the corn together. And that’s the history of a blind 
goose. A want of prudence allowed me to relate it on my 
return to the house to my comrades seated around the 
table, and the chances are that I will never hear the last of it. 

Burr H. Pou. 


clear of the water, it went splashing up stream in the man- 

ner already described; and as its movements both in regard 

to time and motion were erratic, the completeness of our 

deception will be apparent. ForKED DEER. 
San Francisco, Cal., Dec. 7. 












































SOME REMARKABLE SHOTS. 


Kditor Forest and Stream: 

As accounts of remarkable shots se2m of late to be in 
order, | will give you an item of this sort. The occurrence 
took place some four miles from this place late in November. 

Alf Gearv and Pat Sweeney were hunting on the eastern 
side of Central Lake, when Alf shot at a doe; but having a 
lighter rifle than he usually carries, he overshot the mark. 
The doe ran for some distance and took refuge in a dense 
cedar swamp. The hunters followed on the track, and 
when near the swamp, Pat went around to head off the 
game, while Alf proceeded through the thicket on his hands 
and knees. Seeing « patch of deer’s hair among the roots 
and brushwood some forty yards ahead, he csieh his 
rifle and fired. The doe sprang from her couch, and in an 
instant disappeared from view. The hunter followed, and 
stumbled upon the carcass of a prickhorn, which lay dead a 
few yards beyond the couch of the doe. After beeing him 
up, they took up the track, and a short distance further on 
found the doe lying dead. Had the smaller deer been a 
suckling fawn, it would not have been as strange; but still, 
to kill two deer with one bullet is, to say the least, uncom- 
mon. KELPIE. a a He - 
CrnTRAL Lake, Mich., Dec. 11, 1884. HUNTING AND SHOOTING. 

' Editor Forest and Stream: 

Among the articles which have of late attracted my atten- 
tion in the columns of the Forest AND STREAM, was one in 
the issue of Nov. 20, signed ‘‘Aligius.” The author seems 
to be a sort of cross between ‘‘Frank Forester” and the Ven- 
erable Bede, and Iam glad that he has given you the text 
for an authoritative editorial, giving good and sufficient rea- 
sons why American sportsmen need not feel bound in every 
case to adhere strictly to the usages or nomenclature of 
Britain, or of any other country. Iam reminded by this 
writer of Mr. Herbert, because of the intensely dogmatic and 
self-assured tone of his communication. Frank Forester 
was, in his way, avery good fellow; but he had the pecu- 
liarity, not perhaps to be wondered at, considering his 
nationality, of imagining that the concentrated wisdom of 
the British islands rested beneath his skull cap. When I was 
a boy I thought him a most wonderful man, and knew many 
of his works by heart; but I think that they are seldom 
quoted now. If he rendered any real service to the cause of 
natural science or of American sportsmanship, it was, I im- 
agine, in calling attention to the urgent need tor sound and 
effective measures looking to the preservation of Americar 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In the line of remarkable shots I wish to contribute my 
moiety, and although the incident I am about to relate oc- 
curred when asa boy of twelve or thirteen I wandered 
through the woods of my native State with a cur dog and a 
$3 gun, I remember nothing in all my later experience (which 
has been tolerably extensive with both rifle and shotgun), 
that struck me as being its equal in all its extraordinary fea 
tures. 

There was a large shallow pond a few miles from the town 
where I was born which was full of pickerel in the summer, 
and was a favorite resort of wild ducks in the fall. 1 often 
visited it in my hunting excursions, accompanied by a black 
cur, whose strong suit was bringing out muskrats after I 
had shot them, and who would occasionally—when very 
good-natured—bring out a duck. It is fair to observe, how- 
ever, that he was rarely in a good-natured streak at the times 
when I needed bis services most, and upon such occasions 
I had to retrieve the ducks myself. An old disused cart 
path ran along through tall and very thick alders on one side 
of the pond. I usually availed myself of this road in going 
around the west side, where the ducks most frequently were | game. 
found. One day as | entered this path, with the dog trot- ‘‘Aligius” ‘‘wants your readers to know” certain things, 
ting a few yards in advance, I was startled by the whirr of | and proceeds to expound accordingly. The dear old fossil. 
aruffed grouse, which I then only knew as a partridge. | We do know a whole lot of things; among the rest, that, 
Now these birds were even then in that locality very scarce | what are called ‘‘quail,” ‘‘partridges” and ‘“‘pheasants” in 
and wild, and to secure one was to get a prize of the first |} America are not like the English birds bearing those names; 
magnitude; so I was instantly upon the alert, and straining | but we do not feel certain what bird was referred to by your 
my eyes to catch a glimpse of him through the alders. The] correspondent, when he spoke of a detachment of armed 
bird had been flushed by the dog or at least by the sight of | men going forth in belt and mail (or whatever the supposi- 
the dog in the road, for I don’t think he was aware of its| tious outfit may have been), and slaying ‘“‘robins.” Did he 
presence until it arose, when he stopped and stood looking} speak of English sport? or is there a true ‘‘robin” in 
in the direction whence the bird had flown. All at once the | América? 
whirr suddenly ceased, as if the partridge had treed on one As to ‘‘Hunting vs. Shooting,” let us see if you or he are 
of the alders, about twenty yards in at right angles from the | right. When of yore I found myself, as was often the case, 
cart path. Stepping up to where the dog stood I peered | stealthily moving, rifle in hand, through a mountain pass, 
cautiously through the leaves, which were still as thick as} uncertain whether the next shot would be at a grouse, a deer, 
ever, in hopes of discovering his whereabouts, but all in} bear, moose or caribou, was I shooting? I certainly thought 
vain, I was not even sure that he had stopped; the whirr | I was hunting, and the lapse of time has served to confirm 
had ceased suddenly, but then he might have ‘‘scaled” off, | me in this opinion. But when we—three good shots with 
as they sometimes do. I did not dare to take one step | three stanch pointers, made the Grand Prairie ring with the 
out of the path into the alders, for I knew if I did so] quick repeated shots of our muzzleloaders (as I once before 
the bird would be off like a rocket. I thought I could locate | remarked in your columns, we loaded quickly in those days), 
by the sound the exact spot where he had stopped, but 1] and knocked dowa—I shouldn’t dare to say just how many 
could not see him, and | had not seen even a leaf move in| grouse, before the dogs broke point, or we attempted to bring 
his flight. Two or three times I raised my gun to fire at| one bird to bag—then, indeed, I rather thought I was 
random, and each time drew it back. I could not afford to | shooting. 
waste much powder and lead in those days, but then there I, in my turn, want ‘‘Aligius” and his brethren to know 
was a chance, just a faint chance, of securing a prize that | that the game is pursued in this country under very different 
would make me the envy of all my companions. I must} conditions, for the most part, from those which obtain in 
have been two or three minutes weighing in my boyish | tze Old World; and there is probably no man in England, 
mind the pro and con of the case, and then I took careful | who has never shot elsewhere, who could kill one in five of 
aim at the spot where the noise had ceased, and fired. As| our game birds when flushed in our densest coverts. ‘There 
the report died away I listened, expecting to hear the bird | are those among us who feel able to do better than this, yet 
go hurtling away; but all was still, and I heard not the| who sometimes, not less from motives of humanity than 
slightest sound. 1 then made up my mind that I had been | from a desire to fill the bag, prefer to shoot grouse sitting 
mistaken in supposing that the bird had stopped, and that it | in such covers, and not to risk the maiming of the bird by a 
had scaled away out of danger. 1 waited a moment, uncer- | snap shot after the object of the aim has passed out of sight 
tain whether to go in the alders and investigate, or continue | among the cedar boughs. 
my journey; and then choosing the former, slowly working| As to squirrels—are they or are they not to be classed as 
my way through the alders until I reached a point near | game? hat are the requisites which should entitle a bird 
where I had fancied the bird had stopped, I began to look | or animal to be placed within this category? First of all, I 
around, and there he lay dead. One of the large No. 4 shot] am of the opinion that a ‘‘game” creature should be one 
I used had struck him just at the base of the skull, on the} which requires the exercise of more than ordinary skill for 
back of the neck. I heard no death struggle, and don’t | its successful pursuit. 1t should, in addition, possess a cer- 
think he moved after I fired, except to fall the six or eight | tain value to the sportsman, either as food or to supply some 
feet to the ground. I did not hear him strike, he dropped | need of humanity, be it what it may, else it is not game. 
so silently; and finally, the first time my eyes rested upon | There are no fox squirrels in Engiand, and but few ele- 
him was when I saw him dead at my feet. phants; yet British sportsmen have repeatedly been seen 

ForKED DEER. pursuing these creatures in their native wilds, and the skill 
required to make a good bag of fox squirrels is not inferior 
to that ‘usually displayed in the capture of anelephant. Both 
are useful, both are eaten. a 

lam not writing all this for the exclusive benefit of ‘‘Al- 


SAN FRANCISCO, Dec. 7, 1884. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I ask an opportunity to contribute my mite to the list of 
remarkable shots. Allow me to premise by stating that I | igius,” for I realize that there may be many who would in- 
have been an actual hunter for five years or more, as may | dorse his views, but to relieve my mind of a few thoughts 
have been judged by my letters to Forest AND STREAM. I] which have chanced to come uppermost this evening. 
am a poor shot on quail, an average one on geese, goodon| ‘The fact is that Americans are not averse to learning from 
ducks and chickens, and first-rate on snipe. Last October a| those whom they regard as qualified to teach. They are 
party of five of us were quartered at old man Foote’s, on | glad to sit under the teachings of that class of Englishmen 
the Platte River, about eight miles north of Kenesaw, on the | who are recognized by their own countrymen as competent 
B. & M. Railroad. Foote’s house is on the bank of the| instructors. They like to know all that is known of foreign 
river, and our blinds stretched up and down the river three- | customs, ancient or modern; and our sportsmen rejoice to 
quarters of a mile away, mine being the nearest and just | know the way in which Edward the Fourth, Pedro the Cruel, 
back of the house. The flight of geese being always insig- | or Juliana Berners have hallooed to their hounds, however 
nificant about noon, we went into the house for dinner when | antique the phraseology. 
that hour arrived, usually timing our departure from the| Nevertheless, if one of us happens to be sitting in a Min- 
several blinds so as to meet near the point where we left the | nesota cornfield in October, he does not ordinarily say to his 
river and passed into the grove back of the house. helper: ‘‘Is that a gang of brent or a gaggle of geese?” Be- 

One day, about the time we met, some one called atten- | cause, among other objections, one result of the question 
tion to a goose that was sailing in the air beyond my blind, | would be an indistinct muttering from the helper aforesaid, 
and acting in a way not common to a wild goose sound in| which, when rendered into the Hoosier vernacular, would 
mind and body. After circling round a few moments, ap- | read somewhat like this: ‘‘What’s that doggoned no-’count 
proaching nearer the earth all the time, it finally struck on a | fool a-talkin’ on?” 
sandbar with a thud similar to a wounded fowl no longer! Just here I will venture to express an opinion whichis foun- 





* their places, and with a good breeze from the westward, 
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work was easy enough, so easy, in fact, that I gave not, 


among the stool, and the blood-thirsty disciple of the saw 
a to the possible chances of an upset or anything 
e 


murders them in the water. A single old sprigtail receives 
the contents of four imported barrels at about seventy-five 

ards, and merely cocks his eye at us in disdain; a moment 
ater aud I wheel and cut an old drake trying to steal by 
behind, us and Doc praises the little 12-bore. 

So the sport goes on. It would be tiresome to tell of every 
shot—indeed an impossibility—so many good ones, and how 
many poor ones go to make up the sum total of aday’s duck 
shooting; but let them be good or bad, the enjoyment never 
lessens to the true simon-pure sportsman. That peaceful 
evening, as we smoked our after dinner pipes, the goodly 
pile gladdened our hearts, and we shot them over again. 
Great big lusty fellows, with the deep green beaks and glossy 
plumage. What a splendid bag. ating over the respec- 
tive bags, I noticed that Mr. D. had secured severa) ‘‘dip- 
pers,” and i thought it strange that we did not even see one 
the entire day. I love to stop them, especially when going 
with the wind. It is difficult work and requires nice judg- 
ment. Besides, they are as tough as hickory, and die game. 
A single sprigtail and a few teal were the exceptions, All 
the rest were black ducks, and the finest I ever saw. I made 
up my mind then that the latter would constitute the major- 
ity of the flight birds, and so thought of ‘‘live decoys” imme- 
diately. To my mind, a pair of well-trained domestic black 
ducks—mated, of course—are worth a hundred wooden or 
cork stools, and Charley soon procured a pair forme. They 
worked to a charm, though not trained, and I had only to 
hide the drake behind us in the sedge to make his wife 
quack her heart out at his absence. e was noways silent 
during the separation, and made Rome howl also. It issim- 
ply astonishing with what confidence a wary, much shot at 
old bird will then come in to stool. When shot at a good 
deal, black ducks soon learn to distinguish even the color of 
one’s decoys if you have out mallards and teal with your 
blacks, and you cannot get them to approach within a hund- 
red yards, although they desire to do so very much. But a 
single live decoy will disarm suspicion in an instant. I have 
often taken up my entire rig of floaters, and had splendid 
success over my poor little single bird. This manner of de- 
coying is not much practiced on Long Island, where I found 
it the only thing to do. I believe it is a favorite trick of the 
gunners on the St. Lawrence and lakes of the North, to not 
only use live decoys, but to train them so as to fly up and 
circle around the blind, and return to hand. This I cannot 
vouch for, but the idea is a good one. How mapy tines, my 
sporting friend, have you thrown up your cap or shook your 
boots over the edge of the blind, in the vain desire to attract 
the attention of the passing flock? I well remember rolling 
over backward into a delightful pool of soft slush and ice, 
once trying the same game, and have fished my cap out of 
ice water many atime. It seemsto me the trick of the 
Northern gunners will bear investigation and practice. 

The next morning proved warm as June. There was not 
a ripple, and the glassy bosom of the great bay shimmered 
and sparkled like molten silver, reflecting the glorious banks 
of snow white clouds and the glitter and twinkle of the far- 
away sails, that seemed for hours to poise and float on a 
dreamy, golden haze. A stupid, exasperating morning to a 
gunner’s heart, if ever so beautiful, is it not? Away out in 
the center of the bay long, dark lines of birds were lazily 
floating and sunning themselves to their heart’s content. 
The decoys before us barely moved. Their ay | colors and 
ill-shapen forms looked actually brazen in their deceit. The 
flies buzzed lazily around our lunch basket, and the leather 
coats and heavy rubber boots became decidedly uncomfort- 
able. Ialmost gave up in despair. Toward noon Doc fell 
sound asleep; sweetly, nay, gently, the rich tones of his 
“clarionette” rumbled over the quiet waters. It must have 
reached the ears of the bed of ducks above mentioned, and, 
whether through curiosity or a desire to investigate, or to 
become better acquainted with the bird producing such 
an infernal noise, they rose with many a quack and headed 
inshore. I ~ cocked my Greener and had the extreme 
satisfaction of killing a nice pair. You can, imagine the 
change in the good Doctor’s position, to say nothing of the 
rude shock to his tender nerves; but when he saw the gloss 
beauties he forgave me heartily, and soon killed a fine bird, 
in fact not five minuter later. 

The day wore slowly on. Occasionally we had a long— 
terrible long—shot, but I hate to strain my pet gun; and at 
3 o’clock we could boast of but nine birds. A bitof a breeze 
from the north now kicked up a little swash, and the decoys 
seemed to awaken to a sense of their duty and importance. 
In turning to speak to Doc my eyes caught the glint or re- 
flection of a body of large birds away tothe north. I watched 
them attentively; we both did, when, like an electric shock 
to our straining ears, came the inspiring honk-e-honke-e-nonk 
of a flock of wild geese. Like madmen we changed the 
shells for BB’s and lower in the grass did we hide our ex- 
cited faces. On they came, as steady as soldiers! 1 counted 
fourteen. They were lazily flying not two feet from the 
surface and must come within range if they would but hold 
their course. As they swung in closerto our point, the old 
gander evidently smelling mischief, sheered off, which 
brought the taii end of the long string within good range. I 
yelled to Doc to take the last one and we let them have four 
barrels ‘‘to once.” Such a splashing and rumpus, one great 
fellow came down like a castaway windmill; another hard 
hit with stiffened wings sailed away outa few hundred yards 
and made the water fairly boil when he struck; another, also 
hard hit, with feathers streaming, fell somewhere in the 
direction of the Ark, never to be found. What a revolution 
in our feelings to be sure! If Jumbo himself had been our 
— I doubt very much if we could have felt more elated. 

he bag that night looked grand, not so much in quantity, 
but in quality. 

We wasted the following day. The weather grew warmer 
and warmer; so on returning that night we prepared to 
leave early in the morning. Another summer’s day. With 
the boom well over to port and the jib poled out to catch 
every breath, we drifted for hours. But despite the sunny 
weather, a jolly crew made the tedious hours fly by. 

One good joke on the Doctor will bear repeating; doubly 
so, as 1 remember the night on board of the old sloop, when 
the villain deliberately placed his mouth close to my ear and 
squeaked like a rat or mouse. In my horror I struck out 
like Sullivan, fully expecting to smash the horrid thing, 
and bruising my poor band badly for the trouble. A roar 
went up from the other culprits, fairly raising the roof, and 
they joked me almost continuously afterward. Now, while 
we were drifting, - was busily engaged trying to invent a 
handy sort of ‘‘hobble” for the tame duck decoys, on,which 
Doc and the rest of the crew gave no end of sage advice. 
Charley, seeing our distress, offered to help us out, if some 
one would steer. Up jumped the festive M. D. and took 
the tiller. Nota particle of breeze filled the sails and the 


ded upon the reading and experience of a good many years, 
namely, that as a alike to a thorough poreres knuwledge 
of field sports in America, whether with horse or hound, or 
with gun, rod or rifle, a single volume—I had almost said a 
single number—of the Forest AND STREAM is worth all the 
books that ever issued from the English press. 

I offer no comment upon the advice given by “Aligius” 
as to the best methods of taking fish. I see, however, in 
my mind’s eye, old Izaak Walton seated upon a Florida 
sandbank, from which ‘‘Al Fresco” had charitably re- 
moved the sand spurs, and instructing that gentleman as to 
the best method or capturing a tarpon. 

I see that ‘‘Nessmuk” is bound for Florida this winter. 1 
would like to meet him there, but this is not likely. Yea, 
verily; I would that I might once more dip my paddle in 
the waters of the broad St. John. I have not seen it in al- 
most twenty years. Would that I could once more inhale 
the fragrance of the magnolias while flying past the dazzling 
sandbanks and the glossy green of the water-oaks before an 
evening breeze from the Atlantic, with the straining canvas 
white above and the rushing keel below. KELPIE. 


se. 

We were all kneeling down trying our best to hold the 
flapping duck, and to rig him in the right fashion, when 
clear above the din rose Doc’s cheery voice. ‘‘Whoa! haw! 
Where the tarnation [blue fire] are ye goin’! whoa, haw 
hold on! By gum, there she goes!” Slam-bank-rippy-ter. 
-slim-slam-bang-blunk-ker-swash, ‘came with rattling of tiller 
blocks and swishing of sheets, and the jangle of tin ware, 
We scared mortals rushed on deck, falling over each other 
in panic-stricken haste, to find that the celebrated M.D, 
had jibed our noble craft (mind you, not a particle of breeze 
at the time), and with tiller stock in hand and profound 
amazement depicted upon every feature, stood looking 

blankly around upon the disaster he had occasioned. Ever 
decoy was swept overboard, also the ducks just cleaned for 
dinner, also the entire service of tin, no end of buckets, and 
last but not least, our portable chimney piece, without which 
the stove could not be made to do its work. If ever I yelled 
I did that sunny day. It was good as a play to see Doc’s 
face. What a time we had retrieving things, but alas, the 
tin things were gone forever. ‘‘Whoa! Haw!” lingered 
sweetly, even in the still calm air. It lingers yet in my 
memory and always will. We dubbed him the “Ellsworth 
of the Bay,” and always addressed him as skipper after- 
ward. The shooting did not improve during the remainder 
of our stay, and the jolly party of four were ome home 

ed. 


again. 


BLACK DUCK SHOOTING. 


O* E November day, with the keen wind blowing down 

the bay, and the sky as blue as a maiden’s eyes, our 
party of four duck shooters stood shivering on the deck of 
the good ship Breakwater, bound for Lewes, Del. Dcspite 
the cold we enjoyed the sail down to the Hook, and strange 
to say, after going outside the vessel was as steady as a river 
steamboat. here was not a particle of motion, the north 
wind most effectually driving the big rollers down to the 
smallest ripples. The sunset was magnificent, and so we 
glided down past Long Branch, Ocean Grove, and the tiny 
villages between—we could almost throw a line ashore, so 
close in were we. Hundreds of coots, old squaws and 
broadbills rose lazily before us; aud I could have stopped a 
dozen or more easily enough as they flew northward, show- 
ing darkly against the crimson sky. I felt in my bones that 
their appearance was a sign of good luck. A sentiment in 
which all agreed. 

At 6 o’clock the next morning I awoke to find the ship 
alongside of her dock, at the queer little town of Lewes. 
The wind was howling like a million of hungry wolves, and 
the bay was one mass of foam. Very little breakfast was 
indulged in, as the old Breakwater reared and pitched at her 
moorings like a ten-foot catboat, and the passengers were 
only too glad to get ashore. We started at last. The cars 
as cold as an ice box, and all hands stamping and talking to 
keep warm. Sucha “~~ old train it was, and I so glad to 
arrive at Georgetown. e had several hours to await the 
next ‘‘express,” and wandered over the city, quaint and old 
fashioned to the last degree. I inspected the whipping post 
and failed to see anything remarkable about it, save the im- 
mense bands or loops of iron which dangle from the sides, 
to hold the victims’ wrists. I tried them on, and upon my 
soul, if the folks that are whipped in Georgetown fit those 
bands they must be a race of giants. I am six feet in my 
stockings and built on fair proportion, but the bands would 
have gone to my elbows. The ground was stamped hard at 
the foot of the post, and the court house looming stern] 
within twenty yards, gave a solemn aspect to the saan 
ings, even to my not too vivid imagination. The time hung 
heavily until finally the express came puffing in, car after 
car, filled with sheep, boxes, and heaven only knows what, 
and down in the rear was our ‘‘Pullman.” Such backing 
and jolting, yelling and swearing I never heard, a dozen 
coal-black youngsters contributing to the generalrow. And 
what a start! Ithought the old car would surely go into a 
thousand splinters. I listened until, for a wonder, I fell fast 
asleep; and awoke to greet the little town of Berlin, wa 
down in the southeast corner of Maryland. Our good friend, 
Jim Powell, was on hand, and we bundled in among the 
furs for our long ride to the sea, and to his home. He gave 
us the usual news in regard to the birds. Yes. Some birds 
were trading. The bay very low. Weather a trifle too 
warm. Geese just beginning to show on the flats. 

Point shooting only is permissible here. The bay seemed 
at least six miles wide to me, and Jim said the best shooting, 
of course, was across under the beach. He had a big sloop 
especially designed for gunners, with galley, etc. Of course 
we would live aboard. In no time ms. D. and O. gave 
their consent, rather doubtfully at first, as the beds and 
good things to eat at Mrs. P.’s rather overtopped my des- 
cription of the fare aboard the Ark; but in short order we 
had the guns, decoys, live geese, provisions, etc., snugly in 


THE MAINE GAME LAWS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

To call the attention of the proper authorities to a most 
serious defect in the enforcement of the Maine game laws, 
rather than to discuss when the open season should begin, is 
the purpose of this communication. 

But while upon the subject, a word or two in reference to 
the latter point may not be amiss. 

Not one among the many and able correspondents who in 

our columns have opposed opening the season on Sept. 1 
instead of Oct. 1, have questioned that such change would 
benefit those dependent on that wilderness for their liveli- 
hood, at least temporarily; nor can I see how this can well be 
doubted. Of course all would rejoice in, and must desire 
the increased welfare of these most deserving people, unless 
the sacrifice of greater and more important interests be 
necessarily involved. It seems to me the wishes and profit 
of these people alone, should govern in this matter. Still it 
may well be that they are ignorant of their real interests; 
and in the hope of immediate profit, lose sight of the future, 
as did the couple who killed the goose that laid the golden 
eggs. Such cases are not unknown. No duty nor obligation 
of a legislator is more important than to foresee the future, 
and to resist the clamor of those who call for legislation to 
their own real detriment. 

Some of your correspondents virtually assume that the 
addition of this one single month to the open season, would 
annihilate the game of the Maine wilderness. 

This is tip-top dialetics, but not well calculated to further 
the result we have in view, viz.: a sound answer to the qucs- 
tion what should be done in the premises. Is not the prob- 
able effect of the change, the pith of the whole matter? If 
so, it should not be disposed of by mere assertion of opinion, 
but by careful, and dispassionate consideration of how much 
it will really add to the present death rate, and © comparison 
of that death rate with the present rate of increase. If the 
then death rate would exceed the rate of increase, the change 
should not be made. But I repeat this matter should be 
weighed in a judicial spirit, by the light of reason, and not 
of sentiment or prejudice. 

In a former letter [ gave the reasons which lead me to 
believe that the change would but slightly increase the death 
rate, and by no means sufficiently to approximate to the 
present rate of increase; nor dol see how one who is per- 
sonally and practically acquainted with the region in question 
at that season of the year, and with the forms of hunting 
then practicable, can arrive at any other conclusion. 

Tho proof of the pudding is however in the eating. The 
season has opened on Sept. 1 in New Hampshire for years, 
and I am recently informed by what I cannot but regard as 
the very best authority, that, notwithstanding, deer have 
there constantly increased in number. 

But enough of this, which was not the purpose of this 
letter. 

To many of your readers, and to at least one of the Maine 
Game Commissioners, any statement made by the justly cele- 
brated guide John 8. Danforth, will have great weight. 
These know that in mental capacity and sound judgment, 
as well as in moral rectitude, he stands second to no guide 
in that, or any other region; while his opportunities of ob- 
servation, passing as he does the whole year in the woods, 
are equaled by few. 

It is folly to exercise ourselves over a prospective worm 
hole in the side of a bucket, out of which half the bottom is 
already lost. John writes me, omitting personal matter, as 
follows, under date of Dec. 8, from Parmacheene Lake. 

“I claim that the people generally know nothing about 
the observance of the game and fish laws, except on the 
border of the wilderness in winter, and a little more in sum- 
mer. All the game wardens can well do in summer is to 
watch the owners of camps and hotels, the very persons 
whose interest is to keep the game on the increase, because 
they know when the game is gone their money will go with 
it. In the winter the Jumbering companies are located in 
the very center of the fish and game, and each year their 
employees become more bold, and are unmolested. The 
largest part of the crews are made up of French Canadians, 
who can be hired at from $12 to $15 a month. These 
Frenchmen are all hardy men, and instead of resting Sun- 
days, are either hunting or fishing, and during the long 
winters kill more game and fish than all the sportsmen who 
come here in summer put together. A sportsman will throw 
back the trout he cannot eat, but a ‘‘pea-souper” will not 
throw back the chub even. If the Legislature would put a 
stop to this crust-hunting and fishing through the ice, they 
could let sportsmen kill all they could after July 15 and 
the increase would be double what it is now.” 

It would be unjust to the writer of this letter, should any 
part of it be construed to imply the slightest imputation of 
dereliction on the part of the Maine Game Commissioners. 
He has so often spoken in praise of their work, that [ know 
he would at once repudiate anything of the kind. 

Though foreign to the matter in hand, I may perhaps be 
excused if I quote another passage from the same letter, 
since it shows to some extent what kind of a life these men 
really lead, and how justly they are entitled to our sympa- 
thies in every proper case, 


Charley steered us out into the bay. A pleasant sail and we 
dropped anchor under the lee of an island, on the best 
ground, to quote our skipper, on the ‘‘Yeast side ob de 
yarth.” A grand good supper that night diversified with the 
most delicious oysters right out of the water alongside, and 
we turned in to dream of ducks innumerable. The hour of 
3 A. M. found a sleepy lot of fellows trying to eat more 
oysters and to swallow more coffee. The daylight was 
“awfully wanting” when we pulled away from the old Ark. 
Not a dozen strokes did I make and she was swallowed up, 
mast and all. Charley, who seemed a veritable cat in the 
darkness, sang cheerily an old darkey song, and led the way 
with D. and O.; I followed as best I could. A wee bit of a 
breeze did not fill my soul with much joy at the prospect of 
killing many birds; but I could hear them going overhead, 
their sharp wings whistling whee. whee, whee, and the deep 
bass notes of the old drakes as they jumped up ahead of us 
made the blood tingle in my veins, and I fairly ‘‘lifted” the 
boat in my excitement. 

I must have rowed a mile when Charley sang out: ‘Go 
over to that point, you will find a good blind there, and put 
out your decoys to suit yourself.” In less than half an hour 
Doc and I were seated on the rubbers, and had everything 
ready for the first ‘‘blacky” that should come along. As the 
first streaks of light came over the water, my heart and eyes 
brightened likewise. Hush! from Doc. Mark east—whish! 
into the stool from over our heads, and still too dark to 
distinguish him. To save me I could not find him. So 
rising to my knees, ae jumped and an ounce of chilled 5s 
sent him sprawling. Then a pair came whizzing by, just 
out of range; then a single one, who at the report of 
Doc’s Greener, turned more than a dozen flip-flaps and 
finally spurted the water a half a mile out in the bay. No 
time to go after him now! Mark east, here’s a big bunch 
coming. The leaders see the stool and swerve in. The tail 
birds do not like the looks of things, and sheer off. Only 
three set their wings, and I miss the first one beautifully, 
and just scratch the second well enough to make him quack 
and skip like a bullet for New Mexico; Doc settled the third 
one calmly. Nowa dainty pair of greenwing teal settle 
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“To-day a man was brought here by two Frenchmen who 
found him in the woods. He is frozen very badly. He is 
from Pittsburgh [near Connecticut Second Lake] and we 
must get his friends to carry him out. He will lose both his 
feet I am sure. When I took his boots off, and I cut them 
all I could, the flesh came with them. It is a herd sight to 
look at. His hands are bad, but I guess they will not come 
off. He lay out two nights without any fire.” 

But to return to our subject. These Frenchmen come 
over the boundary from Canda, and return the same way 
through the woods. They can never be caught in nor near 
a Maine settlement. Screened by a dense forest blocked 
with impassable snow, they continue the work of slaughter 
among the trout and game year after year, and without the 
knowledge of any, except those who like Danforth, make 
the woods their home the year round. The remoteness and 
inaccessibility of the locality either prevents the approach 
of the officer of the law, or renders him powerless to enforce 
it in the face of such superior force, and so far from aid. 

I am not of those who would add one iota to the burden 
of any worthy public official (and such are the Maine Com- 
missioners), and then leave him to struggle against an adverse 
public opinion so aroused, and to surmount the difficulty at 
his peril. Such knowledge as I have of the circumstances, 
leads me to believe that proper proof of the offense, to be 
followed by a raid on the lumber camps and the arrest of 
the Jeaders, is utterly impracticable. Could I see no other 
possible remedy, I should have preserved silence, crying as 
the evil is. 

The lumber companies have their headquarters in Maine. 
From personal intercourse with the officers of one of these 
large corporations, I have little doubt that upon proper rep- 
resentations they could all be readily induced to co operate 
with the Commissioners, and to issue positive instructions to 
their agents who employ these men, that an agreement to 
abstuin from illegal hunting and fishing while in their em- 
ploy, should be a condition precedent to the hiring; and that 
aviolation of the agreement should be followed by immedi- 
ate discharge. It may possibly be too late to apply this 
remedy during the present season, but unless a better method 
suggests itself to the superior wisdom of the Commissioners, 
it might be tried next fall. 

As far as I can see, the remedy, if any, must be applied by 
those who hire these men. The Commissioners, aided solely 
by the authority of the law, are powerless under the circum- 
stances. The laws of nature confront those of man, with 
the usual result. A fair example is here presented of what 
I endeavored to emphasize in my last communication—that 
is, how hopeless is a practically efficient enforcement of even 
the best of game Jaws in the face of a hostile public opinion. 
If the laws themselves, and the method in which they have 
been administered, command the approval of the officials of 
these companies, as 1 believe is the fact, this greatest of evils 
can be reached, and promptly and easily brought to anend— 
otherwise | fear it is hopeless. Does it not then behoove 
every friend of game protection to use caution, that he ad- 
vocate nothing that will not bear the closest scrutiny of cold 
and impartial common sense. 

Tothrow aman upon his back, pinion his arms and legs, hold 
his nose, and force a dose of medicine down his throat, may 
be for his good; but it is little likely to excite his gratitude, 
or make him a willing and efficient ally in the future, should 
his services be required. These, and similar considerations, 
have induced me to advocate adding the month of Septem- 
ber to the open season in Maine. Personally 1 am quite in- 
different in the matter. Those dependent on that wilderness 
are practically a unit in advocating the change. They 
believe it will work no appreciable injury to any person or 
thing, while it will do them great good. 

As far as a somewhat extended personal experience per- 
mits me to judge, I believe their position to be both reason- 
able and just. But however this may be, Iam convinced 
that it is politic to heed their request, and to accede to their 
wishes. We may give an inch, but we will thereby gain a 
foot. The hearty co-operation of these people would ac- 
complish more toward enforcing the game laws, than all that 
the Commissioners can by any possibility accomplish. It 
would at once and permanently insure the detection and 
punishment of offenders. The prospective gain would then 
no longer warrant the risk incident to a violation of the law, 
and efforts in that direction would naturally almost wholly 
cease. Nor is this result altogether hopeless, since nature 
has not denied these people a fair share of common sense, 
nér are they blind to self interest. But it cannot be had by 
flouting what Seems to them a reasonable request, nor by 
refusing concession for insufficient cause. Sound political 
wisdom demands that they receive a patient hearing; and 
that either their request be granted, or that reasons appeal- 
ing to their self interest, and which are satisfactory to their 
common sense, and not in antagonism to facts with which 
they are so thoroughly familiar, be given for a refusal. The 
well known character of the Maine Legislature leaves little 
room to question that it will act in this spirit, and to it, it 
seems to me, we may as well leave the question without 
further discussion. 

I was induced to touch upon this subject at all only be- 
cause it appeared to me undesirable that a paper so widely 
read as is yours in that community, and so influential for 
good, should take a pusition contrary to their interests upon 
what seemed to me, and I knew would seem to them, insuf- 
ficient grounds. The general principles which governed the 
action of the paper therein, are believed in there as firmly as 
here. But in this particular case peculiar local circum- 
stances rendered them, as I thought and as I was certain 
they would think, inapplicable, Henry P. WELLS. 


New York, Dec. 17, 1884. 





































































MAINE GAME COMMISSIONERS’ REPORT. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Since writing the above I have read the report of the 
Maine Commissioners as it appears in your issue of the 18th, 
as well as ‘‘Penobscot’s” communication. 

The latter pleases me more than the former, and fully 
snouts with what I believe, and have believed to be the 

acts. 

I see the Commissioners oppose any change in the open 
season, for two years longer at least. I do not say they are 
wrong; but I do wish they had assigned a little more reason, 
and a little less rhapsody as the basis of their action. May 
not the wicked allege this tu be due to necessity, rather than 
choice? I believe I am as firm a friend of protection in that 
State as either of these gentlemen. But it must not be for- 
gotten that protection is in the nature of missionary labor, 
where one ounce of persuasion is worth a ton of coercion. 
Moderation is good in all things, even in official reports, lest 


wilderness for years, cannot but view with extreme surprise 
and displeasure the wholsale manner in which they arc de- 
nounced in this report, knowing as they do how utterly 
unwarranted it is by the facts. To charge upon a class the 
misdeeds of a few, is about as reasonable as to call these 
Commissioners thieves and assassins, because an occasional 
robbery and murder is committed by some citizen of their 
State. We pay roundly, yet cheerfully, for all we get in 
Maine; and though it is true we’ pay i 

ment, that imparts no taint to the dollars we disburse, nor 
does it lessen the benefit the citizens of Maine receive there- 


residents of the more settled portions of the State, despise 
this source of revenue, since their share therein is small; but 
so do not a very large and deserving class of Maine people, 
to whom it is literally as the manna in the wilderness. 


that ‘‘it adds millions of dollars annually to the earnings o 
the people.” ‘‘Millions of dollars!” “Th 

and imply enormous possibilities of comfort and happiness 
to the sparse population who reap this harvest. Has it ever 
occurred to these gentlemen that possibly some effort may 
be wise to retain this? Are they aware that other sections of 
the country are competing for the whole or part of this vast 
sum, with constantly increasing avidity? 


sive a sportsman can take; and permit me to inform these 
gentlemen it is not so much the result in the way of sport 
that has retained our allegiance, as the assiduity and high 


ize the fact that trout fishing—the sole attraction during the 
only season when ninety-nine one hundreths of those who 
contribute to these ‘‘mi!lions” can be absent from their busi- 
ness—for the three seasons last past has greatly deteriorated 
throughout a large portion of the Maine wilderness? I as- 
sign no reason for this. 1 hope and believe the change is due 
merely to fortuitous, and not permanent causes. I but as- 
serta fact recognized by all, guides and sportsmen alike. 
Are they aware that a new fishing country to be visited at far 
less expense, and with less sacrifice of personal comfort, has 
been recently opened up—a virgin country where trout are 
much more abundant, and average considerably larger than 
in Maine? Zealis anexcellent thing, but a little business 
common sense has some good poinis about it too. 


This seems to me utterly gratuitous, certainly unless with 
great qualification; and | find none. In apparent answer to 
an imaginary challenge on their part, it says ‘‘the State of 
Maine owns all the game of Maine, and alone has the power 
to legislate and give the right to kill.”” True, most true! 
And has any one pad the hardihood to controvert this most 
self-evident proposition, or would he gain anything but ridi- 
cule if he did? The ‘‘State of Maine,” I take it, means in 
this connection the people of Maine. I say again, as I have 
said befure, no sane visiting sportsman would claim for a 
moment that his wishes or interests were entitled as of right 
to the slightest weight in the matter. Butif their whims, 
their caprices, their ‘‘pure selfishness,” ‘“‘the license they 
would not care to exhibit elsewhere,” if any folly or weak- 
ness you will on their part, gives offense neither to the citi- 
zen nor his property, and yet can be turned to the advantage 
of a large and deserving part of the ‘‘State of Maine” in good 
solid dollars—‘‘the millions” added ‘‘annually to the earn- 
ings of the people’—may not some of these people (whose 
interest we suggest with the utmost humility it is the duty 
of these gentlemen to study and advance), think the matter 
worthy of a little more care in its consideration, and consid- 
erably less acrimony in its determination. 





FOREST AND STREAM. 




















































Surely those who like myself have visited the Maine 


rour own amuse- 


It may be that the Commissioners, and possibly the 


The report admits the importance of this revenue, statin 


ese be big words,” 


The Maine trip we all recognize is one of the most expen- 


rsonal character of the guides. Do these gentlemen real- 


The report bristles with antagonism to visiting sportsmen. 


To dismiss ‘‘millions” with a wave of the hand in a spirit 


of firm adherence to principle, especially when that prin- 
ciple involves a question of expediency merely, reaches a 
height of sublimity as great as it is unusual. 
kind is this sublimity? ‘‘Ay, there’s the rub!” Will those 
whose pockets suffer in the process find’ consolation in its 
contemplation, be it never so monumental? 


ut of what 


‘From the prominent men of our State, of all parts and 


professions, comes the request for a close time for all our 
venison for five years.” So this is the source of your in- 
spiration. 1 admit, as will all, that in few of the affairs of 
life could you have anywhere found a safer guide. But 1s 
it so in this case? Let us see. 


Though the one has the right and the power to be heard 


and the other has not, do not sportsmen, whether from 
Portland or New York, all stand on pretty much the same 
footing in many aspects of this matter? Whether the hunt- 
ing of either be attended with greater or less success, their 
hearth-stones glow with a no less hospitable welcome, and 
the happy greeting of their wives and children brings 
with it no taint of diminished comfort or opportunity to 
these loved ones. It is purely a question of amusement, 
more important than a disappointment at the theatre, only 
in that it has cost more of time and money. 


Turn now to the little clearing torn with how much bitter 


toil from the grasp of the wilderness. Look upon the 
humble cabin half buried in the winter snow, the svle pro- 
tection of the owner and his little ones from the pitiless 
cold. The facts which should form the basis of action 


herein, are a part of this man’s every day experience. To 


him this is no mere matter of amusement, but an important 


factor in the bitter struggle for life. He has considered the 
matter long and carefully, weighing every phase of the case, 
as his narrow resources and great necessities compel him to 
do those of every possible means of income. What does 
this man say? Youaresilent—youdo not know? Forif you 
did know you could not have the heart to ignore his appeal 
without at least a kind and encouraging word. True he 
knows not how to assert himself in the arena of political 
strife; but he is none the less a man, none the less one of 

our constituents. And though fortune has bestowed its 

ounty upon him with but a niggard hand, still the little 
that he has is dear to him. The margin for loss is small; 
and the prospect of such an event cannot but entail a pang 
at least as bitter to him as that felt by ‘‘the prominent men 
of our State,” as they sit by their happy firesides, and relate 
how the hunt has not been quite as successful ,as they had 


— 
isten then to what one of them says to me, a man whose 
superior in courage, fortitude, energy, sound discretion, 
personal honor, a generosity that never spares himself to 
succor another,—in every quality which goes to make a 
man, except money, a city-tailor, and the polish of the 
dancing master,—I have yet to meet; and also one of your 
constituents, gentlemen. 

He writes me, “If 1 could talk in public what I know on 


and lay them on men’s shoulders; but they t f 
not move them with one of their fingers.” When the in- 
clinations of the rich and powerful encounter the interests of 
the poor and lowly, we may all take this lesson to heart, lest 
through inadvertence we fall into the condemnation of the 
pharisee. 


“Two pence a week, and jam every other da 
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the lukewarm suspect fanaticism, and a possible friend be 
changed to an active enemy. 


this subject I would be there and explain matters, bu’ as [ 
cannot, I must like the patient ox submit to the yoke.” 


‘‘For they bind heavy burdens and grievous to be borne, 
heinselves will 


When you pose, gentlemen, as the sole barrier between 


the people of your State, and a horde of vandals swooping 
down like vultures to destroy the possessions of your con- 
stituents, the great tribunal of public opinion, to which you 
have appealed, will not as you the honor you claim solely 
upon your own plea. It 

of no single candle, but under the broad glare of day wherein 
the illumination proceeds from every side. No one will ac- 
cuse you of willful wrong doing, I least of any. But if the 
stern eye of impartial justice finds that through inadvert- 
ence you have done those things you oughe not to have 
done, and left undone tbose things you ought to have done, 
it may deny you that commendation which should be the 
dearest wish of every public official. 


will weigh your title by the light 


‘‘Let the present law, asa modified close time, remain 


untouched, in full force for two years longer. That will 
give us time to correct our laws understandingly, and take 
the position we intend to hold in the future.” 


This has a strangely familiar sound. Am I deceived in 


thinking I heard something in the same key at the last 
session of the Legislature? 


Did you ever read that remarkable book ‘‘Alice in Won- 


derland?” Here is a scene from it: 


“Tm sure I'll take you with pleasure!” the Queen said. 


’ 
Alice could not help laughing, as she oak “T don’t want 


you to hire me—and I don’t care for jam.” 


“It’s very good jam,” said the Queen. 
“Well, I don’t want any to-day, at any rate.” 
‘*You couldn’t have it to-day if you did want it,” the Queen 


said. ‘‘The rule is, jam to-morrow and jam yesterday —but 
never jam to-day.” 


“It must come some time to ‘jam to-day,’” Alice objected. 
“No it can’t,” said the Queen. ‘It’s jam every other day; 


to-day isn’t any other day, you know.” 


Jack-hunting occupies but a low place in my esteem, still 


there are many to whom it affords excitement and pleasure. 
If they are willing to pay freely for the privilege to the citi- 
zens of Maine, may they not at least be tolerated in the 
open season? A jack-bunter is not necessarily on a pur with 
him who robs the widow and orphan; and the judicious 
may possibly regard with distrust any conclusion or recom- 
mendation of one, who characterizes both even in approxi- 
mately the same terms. The deer isa noble animal; but 
whether a man, who by the utmost diligence can scratch 
but a precarious subsistence from an ungrateful soil, shal! be 
able to clothe and educate his children in decency, or be 
compelled to raise them in squalor and force them to manual 
labor at the earliest possible moment, is also worthy of some 
consideration. 


1 have always supposed that hunting was graded somewhat 


by the skill, patience, courage and endurance it required. 
If in addition the incident destruction fell solely upon the 
males, I have supposed all these entitled the method to some 
little respect. But I now shrivk with horror from the abyss 
of my ignorance, when I see the Maine Commissioners 
(regard for whom, and for whose work, long habit has in- 
grained within my nature), declare that moosc-calling ‘‘is 
as fair and noble and sportsmanlike as to spear fish on their 
spawning-beds.” 


Well we live and learn! We never know how totally 


depraved we are, until some kind friend holds the mirror 
up before us, and dwells upon the hideous deformity which 
appears therein. Would that zeal too would learn that 
there is an intemperance other than that which emanates 
from the whishy bottle; and that if the eye be occasionally 
raised from the narrow groove of duty and a comprehensive 
view of the whole horizen be taken, its subsequent useful- 
ness will not thereby be impaired. 


Permit me again to say that whether the recommendations 


of this extruordinary document are followed or not, is to me 
personally a matter of absolute indifference. For reasons 
which a0 alteration of the law would effect, I have been in 
the habit of doing my hunting without the borders of that 
State—a custom I should not change in any possible event 
connected therewith, short of forbidding non-residents access 
to New Hampshire and Canada through its territory. But 
should it be followed, I shall regret it for the sake of a large 
number of friends and acquaintances, citizens of Maine, who, 
whether their wishes were heeded or not, deserved, as it 
seemed to me, something a little better than to be totally 
ignored in a matter, in which they had more at stake many 
times over than all the rest of the inhabitants of that State 


added together. 


The report goes on to say, ‘‘there is no Jaw that our Legis- 


lature will cvact that resolute men cannot enforce.” It is 
well! Considering the unbridled license not unfrequently 


exhibited on the annual drive by the lumbermen within the 
confines of the settlements themselves, I had thought that it 
was unreasonable to expect an officer of the law to intrude 
into their midst with hostile intent, when they were banded 


together in the wilderness, and he was far from succor. For 


my part I would about as soon venture into a den of tigers. 


But I am glad the Commissioners view the matter in a differ- 


ent light—or is this another flower of rhetoric? There is the 
nut to crack gentlemen, go for it! I should smile to see the 
effort, but so I fear would not the unhappy man who made it, 

I began this in anger, 1 admit. It was doubtless wrong; 
but I plead in extenuation the sentiments which the follow- 
ing words of the report could hardly fail to excite: ‘‘Every 
penny expended by our visitors is upon themselves, in pure 
selfishness, and in an indulgence of license they would not 
care to exhibit elsewhere.” The italics are my own. 

But if I began in anger, I conclude in sorrow. I recall 
the thousand kindnesses and attentions I have so long and 
so frequently received from so many of those whose inter- 
ests I have advocated,—kindnesses and attentions for which 
no money return was asked or expected, and rendered in a 
spirit of which no pecuniary recompense could wiye out the 
memory of the obligation. The still small voice of these 
people, unheeded by their natural and legal protectors, falls 
upon my ear, and I picture to myself the bitter disappoint- 
ment which threatens them. 

Gentlemen of the Maine Legislature, forgetting all that is 
distasteful in the report of your Commissioners, and with 
no personal interest whatever in view, I appeal to you. 
May not some measure of relief, not inconsistent with their 
future welfare, be granted to these poor people? 

New York, Dec. 20, 1884. Henry P. WELLS, 
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INDIANA THREE YEARS’ LAW. 


Eiitor Forest and Stream: 

It is currently reported that an effort will be made to pro- 
cure the passage of a bill by the next Legislature to prohibit 
the killing of quail in Indiana for a period of three years. 

The movement originated with the Marion County Horti- 
cultural Society, and will be vigorously pushed by influential 
men. 

It behooves the sportsmen throughout the State to resist 
the proposed legislation, and a plan of action should be 
agreed upon without delay. Will those interested in the 
matter write me immediately, giving in full their views as to 
the best course to be pursued. RoyaL Rosrnson. 

INDIANAPOLIS, Indiana. 


PHILADELPHIA NOTES. 


HE West Jersey Game and Protective Society are doing 

good work. For some time large quantities of game 

had been shipped from Bridgeton, Cumberland county, 

which the organization had reason to believe was illegally 
taken by snares and traps. 

Detectives Ore and Pratt were therefore sent to the region 
named on a scout, and also to the Milleville section on the 
same railroad. They succeeded in finding and destroying 
one thousand devices for capturing game, among which 
were horsehair and wire snoods, box traps, figure 4 traps, etc. 
At Bridgeton they engaged a pilot who was familiar with a 
tract known as ‘‘White Marsh Swamp,” near which one 
Murray dwelt, whom it was suspected was shipping many 
‘‘pheasants” or rufféd grouse to Philadelphia, all of which 
were not killed according to law. 

Coming to the shanty occupied by the sable poacher Mur- 
ray, they found he had escaped them. They took up their 
abode in this cabin for the night, hoping Murray might re- 
turn, and as they were armed with the proper documents, 
he would have been taken prisoner on his return; but the 
cunning negro evidently smelled arat, for he would not show 
himself. 

In this cabin they found fifty or sixty muskrat skins hung 
up to dry, and tied in bundles a hundred or so of rabbit 
skins which, not being perforated with shot holes, showed 
snares had been used in their capture. All of last Thursday 
was taken up in search of Murray, but without success. 
Detectives Ore and Pratt have not yet given the poacher up, 
and further search will be made until he is captured, as he 
is considered a dangerous enemy to the game of South New 
Jersey, and is doing much damage. It is hoped he will be 
taken and his depredations stopped. 

The West Jersey Game Protective Society is a pattern for 
the many societies who, under the name of game protec- 
tionists, have occupied their time and funds shooting 
matches, when a movement or two of the nature of the above- 
mentioned would do more to end this illegal snaring and 
trapping of game than column upon column of newspaper 
articles, 

The cold snap of this week has frozen up the marsh feed- 
ing grounds of the ducks on our rivers, and the fowl are 
frequenting the open water entirely. Many varieties will 
now go South. There are many brant at Tuckerton and 
Barnegat Bay, but few are being killed. They seem to have 
learned every ‘‘hide,;” and keep clear of them, no matter how 
enticing the bunch of decoys may be. These fowl will in a 
short time make their way South, especially if we are to 
have continued freezing weather. 

There remains now but about a week of open season for 
quail and ruffed grouse in the North. Many more birds 
will be left over this year than last, as the dry season passed 
has done much to protect both species. It is to be hoped 
we will have the balance of the winter free from heavy and 


continued snows, with crust. Homo. 
Dec. 20. 





MontTGoMERY SHootine Cius.—The hunt of the Montgo- 
mery Shooting Club was from ‘‘daylight to dark” on Tues- 
day, and extended into nine different counties, and one party 
went to a neighboring State. Quite a number of hawks 
were killed, and as each counted tive points they materially 
increased the score, which wasas follows: 8S. T. Westcott, 
captain, 82 points; F. C. Randolph 29, H. H. Barnes 96, H. 
B. Metcalf 47, H. D. Long 59, W. R. Taylor 81, T. E. Han- 
non 34, C. T. Pollard, Jr., 23, J. R. Adams 29, J. H. Leigh 
65, John Crommelin 41, Henry Crommelin 39, W. D. Brown 
20, W. W. Hill 55, L. B. Hallonquist 30, G@. H. Todd 10, 
W. L. Bragg 100, C. E. Wallin 39, 8. T. Alexander 14, J. 
P. Armstrong 16, Dan Frazer 9, B. Holt 6, C. Gabbett 7, A. 
T. Cunningham 15, W. B. Armistead 21, E R. King 13— 
979. E. D. Ledyard, captain, 58 points; G. M. Marks 39, 
W. K. Jones 10, C. P. Ball 18, W. 8. Reese 77, J. T. Holtz- 
claw 9, Chas. Spear 17, T. D. Wilkenson 14, F. A. Hall 15, 
H. C. Davidson 34, J. L. Cobbs 34, H. Gunter-14, R. H. 
Molton 59, W. L. Hutchings 20, H. Graham 17, C. L. 
Mathews 2, C. L. Ruth 23, W. L. Chambers 20, T. S. 
— 6, M. C. Scott 10, John Metcalf 5, J. T. May 6—507. 


Missovurr HepeEs.—High Point, Dec. 13.—There has 
been six inches ef snow on the ground for the past three 
days, and an army of men, boys and dogs have been besieg- 
ing the hedges and calling on ‘‘bre’r rabbit” to surrender; 
and, judging by the number I have seen in the hands of the 
besiegers, poor bunny evidently succumbs without a struggle 
and goes to swell the score of the rabbit murderer; for to 
shoot rabbits while sitting in the hedge is certainly murder 
in the first degree. The yelping, howling and beating of 
hedges has nearly frightened the quail out of the county, 
and scattered them so that it is hard to get up more than two 
or three in a bunch. The large amount of hedge fence in 
this vicinity makes bird hunting hard work, unless there are 
two in the party, one for each side of the hedge, and even 
then a number of the wounded birds are lost in the hedge. 
My dog hates hedge-hunting more than I do myself, but 
some days I can find birds only in the hedges. —Osaae. 





GoLDEN GATE Gun CLvB.—San Francisco, Dec. 11.—At 
a meeting of the Golden Gate Gun Club, held Dec. 9, the 
following officers were elected: Edgar L. Forster, President; 
Henry Mangles, Vice-President; Edwin L. Forster, Secre- 
tary; Rudolph Schleuter, Treasurer; John Foley, Sergeant- 
at-Arms, he club was organized July 17, 1884. The 
members are composed of young men from 19 to 22 years of 
age. A series uf glass ball and clay-pigeon matches have been 
arranged for next season, and are looked forward to with 
great interest by the members. It is hoped that hefore long 
the Golden Gate Gun Club will be ranked among the lead- 
ing sporting clubs of the State.—E. L. F., Sec’y G. G. G. C. 
(626 Shotwell street, San Francisco, Cal.). 


FOREST AND STREAM. 





Wirn THE Co.its.—Mr. A. G. McAusland, formerly with 
the Winchester Repeating Arms Company, takes the road 
early in January for the Colts Patent Firearms Company, 
of Hartford, Conn. Mr. McAusland will travel through the 
West and Northwest and on the Pacific coast, and will be 
absent three or four months. He has a wide acquaintance 
throughout the region into which he is going, and his many 
old friends will be glad to see him again. He carries with 
him samples of the four styles of shotguns, the pistols and 
the new lightning repeater manufactured by this company. 


SmrverR LAKE, Mass.—There has been some tip top shoot- 
ing this fall within thirty miles of Boston, at the gunning 
stand of H. McLauthlin at Silver Lake, Plympton, Mass, 
The score so far is 120, mostly Canada honkers. He uses 
about forty tamed decoy and can handle them so as to 
draw most any flock, although there are four other stands at 
the Lake. The second flight has not amounted to much this 
fall, so far, but there is still a chance yet, as it isso near 
Boston it would be a good place for city sportsmen to take 
in.—SoutTH SHORE. 


Wasnineaton, D. C., Dec. 16.—Quail, rabbits and squirrel 
have been in great abundance thisseason. Last week Messrs. 
W. Wools, of Alexandria, and Thos. Taylor, of Four Mile 
Run, having Tom’s old Drift and youngster Don, made a 
trip of about sixty miles down the river (Potomac), leaving 
Alexandria on Tuesday about 10 A. M., on board the Mat- 
tano and returning Friday about 3 P. M., bagging on their 
trip 80 quail, 15 rabbits and 18 squirrels—quite a success. 
Let us hear from Maryland now.—Spor. 


BARNEGAT.—Perth Amboy, N. J., Dec. 20.—In a letter 
just received from Barnegat Bay, lower part, the writer 
says: ‘Ducks are very plenty, but few killed. Decoys of 
no use; rather 2 hindrance, as the fow] move in large bodies 
and have good feeding everywhere on the flats. There will 
not be good gunning until we have ice sufficient to drive 
them off the flats.”—K. 


Sea and River ishing. 


ECHOES FROM THE TOURNAMENT. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I wish to say a few words about the value of long casting 
I have cast but three times in tournaments, but have been a 
fisher for trout and salmon for over half a century, therefore 
I may speak on this subject from the standpoint of personal 
experience. 

In fishing 1 have found thatthe more water I could cover 
the greater would be the success, in other words the longer 
casts the more fish, and usually larger ones, for the latter do 
not approach the shore or boat. In trout fishing I have seen 
waters where a cast of less than eighty feet was useless, and 
I have caught hundreds with the fly at that distance, while 
in salmon fishing I have seen pools where a cast of less 
than one-hundred feet would not come within the sight of 
fish. What could be done on such waters by men who can 
only cast forty-five feet with a trout rod or eighty fcet with 
asalmon rod? 

I am satisfied that ‘the tournaments have done more 
toward making anglers than is generally believd, and long 
casting is, in my opinion, of more importance than either 
delicacy or accuracy, for an angler who saw a trout rise 
eighty feet away would naturally wish to reach it, and 
would feel badly if he could only cast half that distance. 
As for delicacy, I believe it to be a delusion, to speak 
plainly, a humbug, for my experience has been that in 
throwing a fly, either for salmon ortrout, sharply and clearly 
in the water | could take five fish per one cast delicately. I 
have often thought that if some movement of the reel could 
be invented which would make the fly dance on the water it 
would take ten for one. Some writers in FoREst AND 
SrrEAM have doubted the practical use of casting eigthty 
feet for trout, claiming that there is not one trout caught in 
a thousand casts at a distance of seventy feet. The fact is 
that not one fly-fisherman in five hundred can cast seventy 
fect, therefore they never had the pleasure of reaching a 
trout at that distance. 

I have fished beside hundreds of gentlemen who could 
cast but sixty feet, and have filled my creel with fish taken 
at eighty teet while they took ne’er a fish. There are many 
gentlemen now in New York city who will vouch for the 
value of long casting, having seen what I state above. In 
fishing for either salmon, trout, or even tomcods, the man 
who has his creel full has the laugh, while those who catch 
nothing feel sorry that the other fellow has to carry such a 
heavy basket. 

While fishing out of a canoe on the Restigouche River, 
where some fifty-eight men who considered themselves the 
greatest salmon fishers in the world were fishing, I found 
that they ridiculed the idea of a New Yorker, who had no 
salmon river near him, coming there to fish. They were 
Canadians, English, Irish and Scotch, and did not see how 
a man not brought up on a salmon river could hope to take 
a salmon, and I hadn’t anchored in the Restigouche over 
five minutes before I hooked the finest salmon I ever 
saw, while an English gentleman of sixty years’ experience 
in salmon fishing, who had been casting over the same 
wuter, had not been favored with a rise. Just before I 
struck the fish this gentleman offered me the gratuitous 
advice that the way I was casting would never take a fish, 
and before the words were fairly out of his mouth I had the 
salmon fast. He then said that this upset his whole sixty years’ 
experience, and I think that those old forty-five-foot trout 
casters are in the same boat with him. Should any person 
doubt this statement they may write to Mr. Frazier, at Mate- 
pedia Station, Province of Quebec, who will give them in- 
formation on this point. In fishing with dozens of expert 
trout fishermen—and I took my first lessons from as good a 
salmon and trout fisher as ever lived—they have all agreed 
woes as I have said, delicacy was a humbug, to speak 

ainly. 

J Often in fishing from the shore or dam of a pond, the 
trout have risen further than I could cast, and if I could 
have cast as far when a boy, fishing the Wye River in Eng- 
land, as I now do, I could have taken ten trout to the one 
that was caught, and of larger size, too. Then I was only a 
60-foot caster. 

I would like to advise young anglers to throw their 
flies on the water as sharply as possible, and they will have 
better success than those who try to imitate the falling of a 
snowflake; that’s bosh. I would like to have some of these 
40-foot, snowflake casters come with me next spring on a 
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Long Island pond and I will show them that they don’t 
know anything about fishing. That may be putting it 
strong, but I mean it. Should one of these wonderful short 
casters like to take a lesson in accuracy, I will take pleasure 
in showing him what accuracy really is, for few of them 
understand it. 

Perhaps some of the short casters may consider this as 
brag, but it is an old adage that ‘‘the longest pole knocks the 
persimmons,” and there is no doubt but long casting ‘‘takes 
the cake”—that is, the fish. If this is doubted, let the 
doubters come and fish with me for fun or anything else. 

Harry PRICHARD. 
No. 90 Fu.ton Street, New York. 


ffishculture. 


SALMON AND TROUT OF MAINE. 


= the report of the Comissioner of Fisheries and 
Game of the State of Maine for 1884 we take the follow- 








ing: 

At the date of the? first appointment’of Fish Commissioners 
in Maine, the Kennebec still yielded quite a large number of 
salmon. The period of the building of the dam at Augusta 
was the final blow to the destruction of the far-famed ‘‘salmon 
of the Kennebec.” The fish were slaughtered at the dam; the 
fish were slaughtered in the canalor sluice-way or outlet of 
the factory by closing the gates and stranding them; no breed- 
ing fish could ascend the river to their spawning grounds. 
The Commissioners were forbidden to enforce the law by en- 
actments obtained from the Legislature. After eight years of 
hard fighting the Commissioners were enabled to defeat a 
renewed attempt to suspend their action through the Legis- 
lature, and were able to enforce an order to build the present 
fishway. The salmon were virtually exterminated, hardly a 
remnant left. The people, knowing nothing of the habits 
of fishes, had supposed that by opening the tishway myriads 
of salmon would rush in like birds seeking a new rest- 
ing place. The fish that are bred in a river will return there, 
but none others. Salmon, after depositing their spawn, 
remain for a given period in the river and then return on the 
spring floods to the ocean, to again revisit the place of their 
birth when the instinct of breeding recurs and points it out. 
This period is now supposed to be every two years. If in 
the meantime a dam erected and their pathway inter- 
rupted, they will not seek a new spawning place, but continue 
to make fruitless attempts to reach the river where they were 
hatched until they are exterminated. That river is then 
vacant to salmon until a new family of salmon fry are planted 
there. Fish rarely make any mistakes; unlike birds, they 
will not seek a new nesting river when that in which they 
were born is shut tothem. There are too few salmon now in 
the Kennebec River to breed from. If the river is to be re- 
stocked, if the destruction caused bythe dam and the too 
amiable Legislature is to be remedied, the Commissioners 
must be allowed the means to plant not less than a million of 
salmon fry in the Kennebec for the next five years, There is 
no other remedy. ‘To stock a river requires many fish. Will 
100,000 grains of wheat prove sufficient to sow a prairie and 
send a day’s food to Augusta? Will 100.000 salmon fry restore 
the work of centuries destroyed on the Kennebec? 

Dennysville River. Here is a tield, a scene of senseless wan- 
ton waste andruin. This river is naturally one of the most 
productive salmon rivers in the State. It is not within the 
jurisdiction of the State Commissioners, always exceptin 
their right to order fishways. The fishways are simply use 
as traps, and persons are allowed to stand upon them and dip 
out the unfortunate fish that attempt to pass up. At the 
mouth of the river there are five weirs constructed in such 
positions as to intercept and catch. as far as possible, all sal- 
mon passing up on the tide. A few fish do succeed in escap- 
ing up the stream, and rise readily to the angler’s fly, and 
might afford some inducements to visiting sportsmen, were 
not all the waste and slabs and drift of the sawmills thrown 
into the river bed, where it fouls the line of the angler and 
drives every sportsman from this beautiful village. 

For the last two years the Commissioners have supplied Mr. 
Benjamin Lincoln with 40,000 salmon eggs, who has hatched 
them and turned the fry into Denny’s River. Could all fish- 
ing on this stream, excepting with baited hook or fly, be pro- 
hibited, the throwing of drift into the river forbidden, an 
efficient warden be commissioned, Dennysville would become 
one of the most frequented and fashionable places of summer 
resort in the State. 

The St. Croixis another productive salmon river. Here 
also, the Commissioners have no jurisdiction, excepting of 
fishways on the American side of the stream. The dividing 
line between Maine and New Brunswick is the middle of the 
channel. Some 500,000 salmon eggs have been contributed 
to this river by the Maine Commissioners; 380,000 of these 
were hatched and distributed in those waters at the expense 
of Mr. Frank Todd, the efficient Dominion officer at St® 
Stephen. A very fine large fishway has been built on the 
Dominion side of the river at the extensive new cotton mills, 
the plans and engineer work furnished by theState ot Maine. 
This river has ge capabilities, is full of salmon that rise 
readily to the , and may be made of much value to both 
New Brunswick and Maine. Under the present system, or 
rather no system, it had better be abandoned as at Deunysville. 
If deemed worthy of preservation by the respective govern- 
ments that own it, it should be placed under a co-operative 
code of laws, viz: No salmon fishing in tide waters after J nf 
15; no nets used above tide waters at any time; fishing wit 
baited hook or artificial flies until Ist ot September; an equal 
number of wardens to be furnished on the respective sides of 
the river. 

Saco River is deemed by the local inhabitants worthy of 
being restored to its —— place among the productive 
salmon rivers of Maine. fishways have jbeen built after 

plans furnished by Mr. Harry Buck of Orland. The stock 
of salmon fry is now only required. The Legislature will 
please remember that stocking a river is like seeding a section 
of a State. Estimate its area, or its number of acres, and 
then decide if 100,000 grass seeds will prove sufficient. Gen- 
erous seeding for several years is requisite if a good crop is 
expected. 

n the Androscoggin, our poverty of resource has ever pre- 
vented our properly stocking those waters. We have two 
very important and valuable fishways at the mouth of the 
river oh lecemmiok. Obstructions multiply on the river more 
rapidly than our ability to cope with them. Manufacturing 
enterprise not only obstructs the river with its monstrous 
dams, but, by the criminal neglect of the Legislature in pro- 
viding no restrictive laws, the bed of the river is covered with 
waste matter that destroys both the seas ground of the 
fish as well as the productive field of fish food. Poisonous 
matter from the Brunswick factories destroyed the spawning 
ground of the shad and drove them away. 

The Penobscot is the only River now left on the Atlantic 
coast of the United States where there is sufficieut number of 
salmon to supply the requisite fish for the works at Orland, 
where the eggs are taken for distribution, both for the 
ee States and the several associated States that sub- 
scribe. 

Maine’s subscription to the works at Orland in 1883, for 
salmon eggs to be hatched and distributed to her rivers in 
1884, was $1,000, Our return from this sum was 702,000 eggs. 
Professor Baird, the United States Commissioner of Fisheries 
at Washington, afterward gave us 20,000. By letter of Feb- 
ruary 15, he gave 340,000 more eggs, upon condition that the 
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natch uct be all 
od Beat our whole stock of to be hatched and dis- 
Peputed this year of 1884, was 1,242,000. 

These were distributed as follows: 702,000 at Enfield, con- 
igned to Penobscot and tributary streams; 300,000 at Norway, 
o- Penobscot and Saco waters: 200,000 at Weld, for Andros- 
coggin and Kennebec waters; 40,000 to Mr. Benjamin Lincoln, 
at Dennysville, for Denny’s River. The run of salmon on the 
Penobscot River this year is reported to us as exceeding in 
number that of last year, the size of the fish as less. Good 
images were of the opinion that, owing to the long continued 
hi h stage of water this last spring. an unusual number of the 
fish made their way directly to the wane waters of the river. 
As netting above tide water is forbidden by law, we have 
peen unable to ascertain any facts from local residents. That 
the upper waters of the river are very full of young salmon of 
various sizes seems to be the universal testimony. The Ouis- 
saticook, a small tributary, is every yearinfested by miscreants, 
taking the salmon on their spawning beds. There seems to 
be no remedy for this destructive method of taking salmon 
put by increasing the penalty, by adding imprisonment at 
hard labor. At one — all methods of fishing for salmon 
on the east branch of the Penobscot River were abandoned, 
not from any spirit ef reform on the part of the local inhabi- 
tants, but simply that there were no fish to be caught. So few 
were left that it did not pay longer to set their nets or hety 
the last venture yielding as a dividend but one salmon for the 
whole year. Now that salmon have been again restored to 
the river, the work of destruction has been prosecuted on the 
east branch and on the Ouissaticook with renewed vigor and 
to a greater extent than ever. Traps have been used, set-nets 
have been used, dynamite has been used. It is for the Legis- 
lature to answer the question of the destruction of the breed- 
ing salmon of the great salmon river of Maine by a few aban- 
doned scoundrels on the upper Penobscot. At Rockland they 
may be of some service to the State; at large, they are an act- 
ive blight, and curse, and canker upon industry and pros- 


rity. 
P Other destructive influences are at work on the Penobscot, 
as on other rivers. New dams, new industries, poisonous 
chemicals turned into the river; river bottomed with waste; 
decreased volume of water in the river, caused by destruction 
of forests; long continued droughts, necessitating economy of 
water by dams to the numerous mills and factories, leaving 
no place of descent to the young fishes but through the 
machinery, where they are crushed. There is no more sense 
or justice to the people in allowing the product of our waters 


rivers and brooks, than giving other industries the same 
rights to cover our roads and pastures or cultivated fields 
with their refuse,and thus destroy agricultural crops and 
impede transportation. We are constantly receiving .com- 
plaints from Lincoln and Ola on and other sources, of chemi- 
cals from the pulp mills Liiling the fish; from Aroostook of 
the starch factory waste and washing destroying the trout and 
other fishes. 
LANDLOCKED SALMON. 


This fine fish is indigenous to several lakes of the State, for 
instance, the Grand or Schoodic lakes, Sebaec Lake and tribu- 
tary ponds and streams; Reed’s Pond, a tributary of Union 
River; Sebago Lake and tributary streams, headwaters of 
Presumpscot River. The salmon of Reed’s Pond and of Se- 
bago Lake, both in the vicinity of the ocean, are of large size. 
Those of Grand and Schoodic lakes, more remote, are smaller, 
averaging about one-half the weight of the former, and are 
more readily taken with the fly. The salmon of all these 
lakes, without any distinction, have been very rapidly dimin- 
ishing in numbers, and mostly from like causes, the persistent 
use of net and spear on the spawning, ground, and Lge at 
all times without regard to season, whenever accessible. The 
increased number of mouths to feed adds to the demand for 
fish, and the inducement to poachers, but not to the area of 
production. On the Grand and Schoodic lakes the number of 
fish has very much fallen off since the establishment of the 
tanneries on Grand Lake Stream. 

The stream is now bottomed with hair and tan bark, and 
produces no food for young or old fish, and is now but sparsely 
frequented by them. Much nonsense is talked _ and written 
about the United States Works on Grand Lake Stream being 
the cause of diminution, by squeezing the eggs out of the fish 
(we use the local term of the poachers in philosophically dis- 
cussing this question), and causing the death of the parent 
tish. The same number of squeezed fish may be found in pro- 
portion to the number of fish taken in any pond where these 
tish are bred. The facts are that these fish, like the sea sal- 
mon, spawn every second year. The spent fish of the sea 
salmon return to the sea and are not caught. The spent fish 
of the land-locked salmon remain in what to them is their 
ocean home, the lake, and are caught before they are in con- 
dition, and are supposed to be squeezed fish that are 
sick and pining away. While fishing this last spriug 
at Sebago take where no fish are squeezed for eggs, as 
many squeezed fish were taken as of the class of 
that were in perfect condition, and that would not be ready 
to spawn until the next season or in the autumn of 1884. 
Other and destructive causes are of course ee and add- 
ing their mite to the diminution of our fishes. The clearing 
away of forests from the banks of our rivers and brooks, 
which, among other things, destroy the black tly that has so 
much profanity to answer for. The incipient black fly is the 
main dependence of the baby trout and other young fishes; 
it is the milk that nurses their infancy. Pulp mills, shingle 
mnills, tannaries, starch mills, etc., ete., etc., are all destroy- 
ing our fish nurseries. The idle talk about the diseased or 
veel ae of artificially-taken eggs; about the want of 
worldly wisdom of the young fry, making them too easy prey 
to other fishes or to starvation, is silly nonsense. The plant- 
ing of landlocked salmon, hatched from the eggs taken by 
Mr. C. G. Atkins, at Grand Lake Stream, has been a marked 
success in Maine. The fish are yearly taken at Moosehead 
Lake of from two to four pounds weight, the result of the very 
sparse contribution we have thus far been enabled to make to 
that inland sea. At Webb’s Pond, in the town of Weld, fish of 
from two to nine pounds have been taken within the last two 
years, At Rangeley, salmon have been taken for several 
years past of varied weight, from two to nine pounds. Salmon 
of ten pounds were taken this autumn while the trout for 
spawning ses were Yeing seined. At Auburn, like suc- 
cess has attended our work with this invaluable fish. Mr. 
Luther Hayes, of New Hampshire, reports a fish of ten pounds 
taken in a lake of his State stocked with Schoodic salmon fry. 
From other States owe favorably reports are received. 
Our subscription to Grand Lake Stream Works in 1883 for this 
year, 1884, distribution, was $500. Our return from this sum 
was 133,500 eggs. Professor Baird, with his usual a 
our State, gave us 50,000 more, making a sum total of 183,500. 
The supply of spawning fish at Grand Lake Stream is 
as limited as its waters, hence the greater cost of 
the CBEs. At the Orland Sea Salmon Works the supply 
of fish is only limited by our means of purchase. A part 
of these eggs were intended for Moosehead Lake, that we 
have been engaged in stocking as rapidly as our slender re- 
sources would permit for the last five years. The burning of 
the Kineo House prevented Mr. Dennen giving any attention 
to the fine fish hatchery that he has fit up, and we made 
the assignment for the State as follows, omitting Moosehead 
this year: 55,000 to Rangeley; 75,000 to Webb’s Pond in the 
town of Weld; 55,000 sent to Enfield and the fry divided be- 
tween Cold Stream Pond, Nicatous Lake and Island Falls. 


TROUT. 


Nearly one-half of the State is removed by special law from 
the jurisdiction of the Commissioners, viz.: “ all that part of 
St. John’s River and its tributaries lying above Grand 


t into Penobscot waters. It will be Falls in New Brunswick.” We refer to this because numer- 
ous aes are made to us from the local residents, 

of the in 

into our State and sweeping the trout from their 

beds and carrying the plunder back to-their homes in the 

Dominion. We can afford no redress. Such protection as we 

have been able to afford within our own defined limits has led 

to increase of our stock and lessened wae to Boston 

markets. The fifty-pound law of the last 

lowing no nn of fish but when accompanied by the 


and Rangeley, now require the protection of new laws to pre- 
vent their being depleted by the monstrous number of fisher- 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


bitants of the neighboring Province coming over 
spawning 


gislature, and al- 


rson who cap’ them, has proved of great benefit to the 
tate. The fame of the two great angling centers, Moosehead 


men from the whole Union, indeed from every quarter of the 
globe. As we have before stated, no amount of fair angling 
can ever entirely exhaust a lake, pond, or stream, for the in- 
stinct of fishes can be educated to the verge of reason, and is 
coeval with the cunning devices of anglers. But our open sea- 
son for catching trout extends too far into the spawning sea- 
son. As it approaches, the fish begin to crowd up into certain 
streams and are slaughtered when in a semi-stupid state, ob- 
livious to all surroundings, to fear, to all but the instinct of 
breeding. There are other streams to which the young fry 
resort, away from the danger of the larger fishes that feed on 
them. These also should be protected from eo on 
at anytime. The saccatien and Misery rivers, at Moosehead, 
should be closed by law for at least five years. The outlet of 
Moosehead Lake should also be protected for a distance .to be 
decided upon and staked out, from the first day of September 
until the following May. Good, true and faithful wardens 
should be provided and paid to see the law rigidly enforced. 
No fishing should be allowed at any time on the outlet of 
Rangeley Lake, from the dam on the outlet to a line running 
directly across the stream at its point of junction with the 
Kennebago, near Indian Rock, and the same law should be ex- 
tended over the Kennebago Stream. These two streamsshould 
be held sacred as nurseries of that splendid breed of monster 
brook trout to which the world has yet shown no equal. We 
also ask protective laws from Sept. 1 to all the spawning 
junds below the respective dams of communication between 
the several lakes, to be defined hereafter. At all these places 
provision should be made for the services of tried and faithful 
men to enforce the law at all times. There is too much money 
in these great places ot resort to allow the sources of attrac- 
tion to be destroyed by either the Anglo Saxon love of butch- 
ery, or the rum and tobacco craze of the poaching slouch. 


Che Kennel. 


FIXTURES. 


BENCH SHOWS. 

Dec. 89, 31 and Jan. 1, 2, 1885.—Bench Show of the Meriden Poultry 
Association, Meriden, Conn. Joshua Shute, Secretary. 

Jan. 10 to 14, 1885.— World’s Exposition Bench Show, New Orleans, 
La. Mr. Chas. Lincoln. Superintendent. 

Jan. 27, 28, 29 and 30.—Annual Bench Show of the New Brunswick 
Poultry and Pet Stock Association. Mr, H. W. Wisson, Secretary, 
St. Johns, N. B. 

Feb. 1 to 11, 1885.— New York Fanciers’ Club, Third Annual Exhibi- 
tion of non-sporting dogs, poultry and pigeons at Madison Square 
= Feb. 1 to 11, 1885. Chas. Harker, Secretary, 62 Cortlandt 
street. 

March 3, 4, 5 and 6, 1885.—Second Annual! Bench Show of the Cin- 
an wenn Club, Cincinnati, 0. Charles Lincoln, Superio- 

ndent. 

March 18, 19 and 20, 1885.—Second Annual Show of the New Haven 
Kennel Club. E. 8S. Porter, Secretary, New Haven, Conn. 

April 7 to 10, 1885.—First Annual Bench Show N, E. Kennel Club, 
Music Hall, Boston. J. A. Nickerson, Secretary, 159A Tremont street. 
Chas. Lincoln, Superintendent. 








A. K. R.-SPECIAL NOTICE. 
HE AMERICAN KENNEL REGISTER, for the registration of 
pedigrees, etc. (with prize lists of all shows and trials), is pub- 
lished every month. Entries close on the 1st. Should be in early. 
Entry blanks sent on rec.ipt of stamped and addressed envelope. 
Registration fee (50 cents) must accompany each entry. No entries 
inserted unless paid inadvance. Yearly subscription $1.50. Address 
“American Kennel Register,” P. O. Box 2832, New York. Number 
of entries already printed 1907. 





TAUNTON BENCH SHOW. 


r rf Southern Massachusetts Poultry Association held their 

third bench show at Taunton, Mass., Dec. 16 to 19. There 
were 110 entries, comprising a large number of bench 
show winners. The superintendent, Mr. Chas. T. Brow- 
nell, was as successful as usual in the by no means easy task 
of pleasing both exhibitors and spectators, everything being 
clean, orderly and comfortable throughout the hall. All 
classes were judged by Dr. Geo. Walton, of Boston. We give 
below the 

AWARDS. 

ENGLISH SETTERS.—Cuampion—Blackstone Kennels (Foreman). 
—Open—Dog:: ist, Blackstone Keonels (Mack B.); 2d and 3d, H. B. 
Richmond (.”indee and Sport). Bitches: 1st, Blackstone Kennels (For 
est Dora); 2d, E. F. Rose (Belle Berwyn); 3d, W. E. June (Star). Pup- 
pies: 1.t, G. W. Lovell (Bill); 2d, H. S. Hart (Prince); 3d, E. Bcsi 
(Prince). 

IRISH SETTERS.— Dogs; 1st, C. W. Roedenburg (Chip); 2d, Mrs. H. 
Edwards (Dash). Bitches, 1st.G. T. Lincoln (Juno). 

GORON SETTERS.—Cuampion—Hillside Kennels (Argus).—Open— 
Dogs: Quinnebaug Kennels (Gem); 2d, E. A.-Pratt (Ben Butler). 
Bitches: 1st, E. A. Pratt (Rhoda); 2d, Quinnebaug Kennels (Gypsy. 
Puppies: 2d, Quinnebaug Kennels (Bobolink). 

POINTERS.—Dogs; 1st, J. B. Woodward (Pug); 2d, G.L Smith 
(Coronet); 3d, S. A. Lincoln (Bingo). Bitches: 1st. Blackstone Ken- 
nels (Dora); 2d, J. B. Smith (Bessie); 3d,S. A. Lincoln (Fan). Puppies: 
1st, G. F. Lincoln (Trim). 

SPANIELS.—OTHER THAN BLACK—OVER 281.Bs.—Ist and 2d, G. W. 
Lovell (Romp and Jockey).—UnDER 28LBs. - 1st, W. H. Moore (Daisy). 
—BLACK—OVER 28LBs.—Ist, W. A. Partridge (Critic). -UNDER 28LBs.— 
1st, W. A. Pa: tridge (Helen); 2d, B. Pardom (Young Bob). 

FOXHOUNDS.—Dogs: 1st, A. F. Sprague (Rover); 2d and 3d, A. H. 
Dore (Spot and Pilot). Bitches: 1st, J. F. Paine (Belie); 2d, W. West 

te (Flora). Puppies: 1st and 24, Pike & Fuller (Captain and Pilot); 

, W. H. C. Pike (Tom). 

BEAGLES.—Ist, G. Bosi (Rock). 

FOX-TERRIERS. — 1st and 21, Hillside Kennels (Raby Tyrant and 
Jaunty); 31, J. O. Dean (Basil). . 

GREYHOUNDS.—Ist, F. S. Keith (Scott); 2d, J. Welch (Bill); 3d, H. 
A. Woodward. 

SCOTCH DEERHOUNDS.—1st, 2! and 3d, Hillside Kennels (Bran, 
Lorna and Lance). 

MASTIFFS.—Dogs; 1st, Shaw & Bates (Duke of Kent). Bitches: 
= & Bates (Delph Viva). Puppies: 1st, Shaw & Bates (Dicta- 
tor). 

~ BERNARDS.—Rovex-Coatep—Ist, Chequasset Kennels (Her 
mit). 

NEWFOUNDLANDS.—1st, J. H. McCool (Prince); 2d, A. Dexter 
(Jeff); 3d, E. W. Morris (Pink). 

COLLIES.—Dogs: 1st, F. L. Fish (Laddie); 2d, A. B. Wordell (Ros- 
coe). Bitches: 1st, W. K. Tallinan (Queen); 2d and 3d, A. B. Wordell 
f anny and Jennie). Puppies: 1st, J. H. Wordell (Captain); 2d, J. 

. Falconer (Maida). 

BULLDOGS.—1st and 2d, Hillside Kennels (Tippoo and Romulus). 
Bitches: 1st and 2d, Hillside Keunels (Bellissima and Juno). 

BULL-TERRIERS.— Dogs; 1st, T. R. Varick (Dutch, Jr.). Bitches: 
1st, S. Withers (Reel). 

PUGS.—CuHaupion—Chequasset Kennels eo. Orgen— Dogs: 
1st, Chequasset Kennels (Young Toby). Bitches; ist, G. A. Pratt 
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tDido); 2u, Forest City Kennels (Dolly); 34, Chequasset Kennels (Tan- 


rums). Puppies; ist, Forest City Kennels (Almah); 2d, Chequasset 


Kennels (T ra la-la). 


SKYE TERRIERS.—ist, W. J. Comstock (Souter Johnnie). 
YORKSHIRE TERRIERS.—Over 5i8s.—ist, D. H. Rothweil (Dan ) 
ROUGH-HAIRED TERRIERS.—ist, A. Priestly (Sir Garnet). 
TERRIERS.—Excert YorksHiREs.—UNDER 5iBs.—Ist, A. G. Fran- 


cis (Prince). 


—— CHARLES OR BLENHEIM SPANIELS.—Iist, W. Mason 
(Dotlet). 


POODLES.—1Ist, E. P. Motley (Imp). 
SPECIAL PRIZES. 
Best setter of any breed, Foreman. 
Best setter dog in open class, Mark B.; bitch, Forest Dora. 
Best kennel of English setters, Blackstone Kennels, 
Best Irish setter dog, Chip; bitch, Juno. 
ok on setter dog in open class, Gem; bitch, Rhoda; puypy, 
bolink. 
Best pointer dog, Pug; bitch, Dora; puppy, Trim. 
Best spaniel over 28ibs., Romp. Under 2sibs., Helen. 
Best foxhound dog, Rover; bitch, Belle; puppy, Captain. 
Best beagle, Rock. 
Best fox-terrier, Raby Tyrant. 
Best greyhound, Scott. 
Best deerhound. Bran. 
Best mastiff dog, Duke of Kent; bitch, Delph Viva; puppy, Dictator, 
Best rough coated St. Bernard, Hermit. 
Best Newfoundland, Prince. 
Be:t collie dog, Laddie ; bitch, Queen; puppy, Captain. 
Best bulldog, Bellissima. 
Best bull-terrier, Dutch, Jr. 
Best pug dog, Treasure; bitch, Dido; puppy, Almah, 
Best ine terrier, Souter Johnnie. 
Best Yorkshire terrier, Dan. 
Best rsugh-haired terrier, Sir Garnet. 
Best King Charles spaniel, Dotlet. 


THE NATIONAL FIELD TRIALS. 
e THE DERBY. 


he National Kennel Club Derby commenced on Wednesday 

evening, and was concluded on Friday evening. The 
running throughout was good and some of the heats were 
very close an ——e There were twenty-three entries, 
twenty-two setters and one pointer. 


THE DERBY DRAWING. 


Gem.—Dr. J. N. Maclin, Keeting, Tenn., lemon and white 
English setter bitch, April 16 (Gladstone—Gazelle), 
against 
Litutian.—P. H. & D. Bryson, Memphis, Tenv., black, 
white and tan English setter bitch, Aug. 21 (Gladstone—Sue), 


Bitty Gates.—Dr. A. F. McKinney, Forest Hill, Tenn., 
black and white English setter dog, Aug. 21 (Count Rapier— 
Kate B.), 

against 


Lapy Bessiz.—J. M. Avent, Hickory Valley, Tenn., lemon 
and white bitch, Oct. 5 (Gladstonc—Bessie A.), 





Ricumonp.—E. M. Usher, Vincennes, Ind., lemon and white 
setter dog, Aprii 2 (Sergeant—Eva), 
against 
Pau JonEs.—Major J. W. Renfroe, Atlanta, Ga., black, 
white and tan English setter dog, Dec. 3 (Baden Baden—Daisy 
Royal). 
Lapy Lez.—W. B. Mallory, Memphis, Tenn., black, white 
and tan English setter bitch, June 10 (Gath—Juno IL.), 
against 
ANNE BoLEyN.—Roe Reising, Meadville, Pa., black and 
white bitch, March 50 (Dash IIf.—Isabelle). 


Jim BLEDSOE.—Major J. W. Renfroe, Atlanta, Ga., black, 
white and tan English setter dog, Dec. 3 (Baden Baden—Daisy 


Royal) 
’ against 


RopErico.—Gates & Merriam, Memphis, Tenn., black, 
white and tan English setter dog, April 11 (Count Noble—T win 
Mauda). 


RicnMonD.—John E. Giil, Franklin, Pa., lemon and white 
pointer dog, July 27 (Vandevort’s Don—Beulab), 
against 
SPoRTSMAN.—J. W. Murnan, Keeling, Tenn., black, white 
and tan dog, Aug. 21 (Gladstone—Sue). 





Surrey.—W. B. Mallory, Memphis, Tenn., black, white and 
tan English setter dog, June 10 (Gath—Juno IL.), 
against 
MorsE.—Rogers & Daltun, N. Albany, Miss., black and 
white dog, Oct. 10 (Gladstone—Nellie), 


Mavup C.—Dr. Otto Moeber, Rowland, Ala., black, white 
and tan bitch, June 1 (Rollo—Morgo), 
against 
GLADSTONE’s Boy.—Dr. G. G. Ware, Stanton, Tenn., black, 
white and tan English setter dog, Jan. 10 (Gladstone—Sue). 








QUEEN Bess.—B. F. Price, Memphis, Tenn., black, white 
and tan English setter bitch, J ~e 28 (Gladstone—Donna J.), 
against 

ANNIE MorGan.—J. M. Avent, Hickory Valley, Tenn., lemon 
and white bitch, Oct. 5 (Gladstone—Bessie A.). 





Mepora.—Gates & Merriman, oa Tenn., black, white 
and tan English setter bitch, July - (Gladstone—Carrie J.), 
agains 
InpEx.—J. M. Avent, Hickory Valley, Tenn., black, white 
and tan dog, July 10 (Gladstone—Countess Druid), 





LExINGTON.—W. B. Mallory, Memphis, Tenn., black, white 
and tan English setter dog, June 10 (Gath—Juno II.), 


against 
BLACKSTONE.—L.F. Patterson, Bainbridge, Ga., black, white 
and tan dog, June 3 (Roy—Gretchen). 


Cot. Coot.—Gates & Merriman, Memphis, Tenn., black, 
white and tan English setter dog, June 30 (Gath—Lit) a bye. 








Gem was handled by owner, Lillian by H. M. Short, Mid- 
dleton, Tenn.; Billy Gates by Short, Lady Bessie by J. M. 
Avent, Hickory Valley, Tenn.; Richmond (setter) by B. 
Waters, La Monson; Paul Jones by Chas. Tucker, Staunton, 
Tenn. ; Lady Lee by Short, Anne Boleyn by B. Waters, Jim 
Bledsoe by Chas. Tucker, Roderigo and Richmond by Short, 
i by Tucker, Surrey by Short, Morse by A. W. Titus, 

erry Creek, Miss., Maud C. by Titus, Gladstone’s Boy by 
Tucker, Queen Bess by N. B. Nesbit, Cedar Grove, es 
Annie Morgan by Avent, Medora b Short, Index by Avent, 
Lexington by Short, Blackstone by Titus, Col. Cool by Short. 


Wednesday. 
GEM AND LILLIAN 


were put down at 1:30in the open. In pace, style and speed 
the aieantens was decidedly in favor of Lillian, who showed 
to much better advantage than in theheats she ran in the 
All-Aged Stake. A good bit of ground was drawn blank, and 
we then worked over to a thicketof briers and small trees, 
when Lillian pointed an old hen setting. ‘Sent on around the 
edge of the woods and across a ditch, Lillian flushed a single 
bird and afterward pointed a single bird in the sedge, which 
was flushed to order and killed by Short and retrieved by Lil- 
lian. Gem scored a false point, and then down the drain 
pointed, and two birds were flushed to order. Gem pointed a 
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avae bird and was backed by Lillian. Lillian scored two 
flushes and Gem one. We then worked over to a piece of 
woods, where Gem flushed, and alittle further Lillian pointed. 
To order the birds were flushed and two were killed by Short 
and one of them was retrieved by Gem. Lillian scored two 
flushes in the edge of the woods, and soon afterward made a 
beautiful point on a large er In the cornfield Gem pointed 
a single bird, and was backed by Lillian. Gem flushed a single 
bird, and soon afterward scored a point, then flushed a single 
bird inthe ditch. Over the ditch false pointed, but soon 
afterward got a nice point on a single bird; afterward in some 
plum bushes pointed a single birc. They were then ordered 
up, and Gem should have had the heat, in our judgment. 

ey were, however, put down again, when Lillian pointed a 
single bird. Some distance up the drain Gem commenced 
roading down wind on the side of the hillina gully. Lillian 
swung round ahead of her and pointed at the head ef the 


. Gem roadi up the gully flushed the bevy. They 
md then conn ae at 3:35 and the heat was awarded to 
Lillian. Down two hours and five minutes. 


BILLY GATES AND LADY BESSIE 


were put down in the — field at 3:45. They moved off 
briskly, Lady Bessie in the lead, and soon both scored a false 
point. A bevy was flushed aud marked down, and the dogs 
were worked on toward them, when Lady Bessie pointed a 
single bird and was backed by Billy Gates. Both dogs soon 
after scored a flush. Up the hollow Billy Gates pointed, and 
was honored by Lady Bessie ina niceback. Working on Billy 
- Gates false pointed. Up near the head of the hollow Lady 
Bessie pointed and a large bevy was flushed and marked 
down over the feuce and road. We then crossed over into 
the adjoining field, when Bessie pointed, neatly backed by 
Billy Gates, and the bird was flushed to order. Soon after- 
ward Billy Gates scored a point and a false point, backed by 
Lady Bessie. They were then ordered up at 4:25, and the 
heat was awarded to Lady Bessie. Down forty minutes. 
Thursday. 
RICHMOND (SETTER) AND PAUL JONES 


were put down at 9:30 on Thursday orn in a large open 
field. Richmond runs in these trials for the first time, and is 
large for his age. Paul Jones is an inexperienced puppy and 
was easily beaten by, Richmond, who scored two points and 
two flushes, while Paul Jones failed to get in a point, but 
made two bad flushes. They were ordered up at 9:55, and the 
heat was awarded to Richmond. Down twenty-five minutes. 


LADY LEE AND ANNE BOLEYN, 
the next brace, were cast off at 10 o’clock in the open, and 
worked over to a piece of woods. Lady Lee was gaety 
superior in speed, size and pace, Anne Boleyn scarcely leaving 
her handler. She seemed to be very timid, and appeared in 
ublic in these trials for the first time. After a short and un- 
interesting heat, Anne Boleyn having done no work, Lady 
Lee was declared the winner of the heat at 10:30. Down 
thirty minutes. : 
JIM BLEDSOE AND RODERIGO 
were cast off in open sedge field at 10:35. Roderigo is a very 
fast and stylish dog, ranging and quartering his grouud well, 
while Jim Bledsoe is a heavy moving, awkward puppy of little 
experience. Neither of them have been run before. We 
worked over into a piece of woods, where Roderigo pointed 
false. Moving on out into the open, Roderigo pointed. The 
bird was flushed to order and killed by Short. Ordered on, 
Jim Bledsoe false pointed and was backed by Roderigo, who 
a little further on, pointed and to order roaded on, but failed 
to locate the bird, which was afterward flushed. His point 
was neatly honored by Jim ina back. Jim Bledsoe pointed 
in the branch a single bird. They were then ordered up, and 
at 11:30 the heat was awarded to Roderigo.. Down fifty-five 
minutes. 
RICHMOND (POINTER) AND SPORTSMAN 
were cast off in the open field, where the last brace was taken 
up. Richmond ran in the All-Aged Stake, but was not placed. 
Sportsman appears in these trials for the first time, and was 
tly the superior of Richmond in both style and speed. 
faking their way up a hedge, Sportsman false pointed and 
was neatly backed by Richmond, and soon afterward scored 
two more points, both of which Richmond honored. Ordered 
on, Sportsman pointed through the fence, but failed to locate 
the bird, which was afterward flushed. We then went down 
into a ravine, where some birds had been marked down, when 
Richmond flushed. Sportsman then pointed. The bird was 
flushed to order and killed by Tucker, aad retrieved by Rich- 
mond. We have seldom seen a neater retriever than Rich- 
mond. Sportsman pointed, and then roaded on to some dis- 
tance, when Richmond coming up, both took the point, and a 
nice bevy was raised; one was killed by Tucker and retrieved 
by Richmond. They were then ordered up, and the heat 
awarded to Sportsman at 12:15. Down thirty minutes. 
SURREY AND MORSE 
were put down at 12:20 in the open and worked over a large 
tract of greund without finding any game. Surrey taking the 
lead in speed, they tired down and were taken up at 1:20. 
[|Gladstone’s Boy and Maud C., the next brace, were then put 
down, and after their heat was finished]. At 2:22 they were 
again cast off in the open. Working over toa fence Surrey 
pointed; to order three or four birds were flushed. Morse 
pointed ; and a little further on, both dogs scored a doubtful 
flush. Soon afterward Surrey scored two bad flushes and 
Morse a point on a single bird. They were then ordered up 
and the heat was awarded to Morse at 2:50. Down in all one 
hour and twenty-eight minutes. 
GLADSTONE’S BOY AND MAUD C. 
were put down in a ravine at 1:20. Moving across the field 
Maud C. flushed a single bird down wind. A large bevy was 
eet up by Avent with one of his dogs and marked down. 
orking to them Gladstone’s Boy pointed false on the edge of 
some brush, and a little further he flushed a single bird; then 
he pointed, and to order two birds were flushed. He again 
pointed and was backed by Maud C. Both dogs then scored 
a false point. We moved into the woods, when Maud C. 
— and Gladstone’s Boy scored a false point; and a little 
urther on Maud C. scored a false point. They were then 
ordered up and the heat was awarded to Gladstone’s Boy. 
Down fifty-five minutes. 
QUEEN BESS AND ANNIE MORGAN 
were cast off at 3:47 in a large field. A bevy was soon flushed 
by the judges and the dogs worked up to where they had 
been marked down. When Queen Bess pointed, the bird was 
flushed to order and killed. Annie Morgan flushed a single 
bird; over a ditch she again flushed. We then swung round 
over the hill into a patch of sedge. Queen Bess pointed a 
single bird, and soon afterward flushed a bird and scored a 
nice point. Neither dogs had ever appeared in public before, 
and the heat was over before Annie Morgan seemed to be 
aware of what was wanted of her. They were ordered up at 
4:28 and the heat awarded to Queen Bess. Down forty-two 
minutes. Queen Bess was then withdrawn by her handler. 


INDEX AND MEDORA 
were put down in a cotton field at 4:30 and worked around 
the into the woods, when Medora pointed. The bird 
was flushed to order. Ordered on over the fence into a 
jiece of corn, Medora pointed a single bird. We then swun; 
ck into the woods, where Medora came to a point an 


broke in and was punished by her handler. ‘Fortunately the 
birds had been flushed or she would have scored a flush and 
aay achase. They were then ordered up at 4:55 and the 
eat was awarded to Medora. Down twenty-five minutes. 
Friday. 
LEXINGTON AND BLACKSTONE 
were put down at 8:40ina field near the mill, and worked 
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down into a ravine, where Blackstone pointed a large bevy, 
backed by Lexington. We then worked up an old railroad 
bed, where the birds had been marked down, when Black- 
stone scored a false point, and soon afterward a flush. In 
the tall grass Lexington scored two flushes. We then crossed 
over into the open tield, where some birds had been marked 
down, when both dogs scored a doubtful flush. After drawing 
a good deal of ground blank, they were ordered up, and the 
heat was awarded to Blackstone at 9:20. Down forty minutes. 
This ended the first series. Summary as follows: 

Lillian beat Gem. . 

Lady Bessie beat Billy Gates. 

Richmond (setter) beat Paul Jones. 

Lady Lee beat Anne Boleyn. 

Roderigo beat Jim Bledsoe. 

Sportsman beat Richmond (pointer). 

orse beat Surrey. 

Gladstone’s Boy beat Maud C. 

Queen Bess beat Annie Morgan. 

Medora beat Index. 

Blackstone beat Lexington. 

Col. Cool, a bye. 

















Second Series. 
COL. COOL AND LADY BESSIE 


were cast off at 9:35 in the open field, when Lady Bessie 
pointed false, backed by Col. Cool, where some birds had heen 
marked down > spectators. Col. Cool rm ge @ single 
bird, and then Lady Bessie pointed a single bird, backed by 
Col. Cool, who coming to another bird flushed, and a little 
furthes on Lady Bessie pointed a single bird. Col. Cool false 
pointed, and soon afterward scored a point, backed by Lady 
Bessie. Ordered on, Col. Cool false pointed and Lady Bessie 
scored two points. They were then ordered up and the heat 
was awarded to Lady Bessie at 10:55. Down twenty minutes. 


LILLIAN AND RICHMOND 


were put down at 11:00 in the woods, where Richmond 
flushed, and a few paces further on flushed again. Ordered 
on, Lillian pointed neatly a single bird. She again pointed 
and soon after flushed a large bevy. Ordered on, Richmon 
scored two flushes and Lillian pointed a single bird. They 
were then ordered up and the heat was awarded to Lillian. 
Down twelve minutes. 

SPORTSMAN AND LADY LEE 
were put down at 11:25 in the woods, and Sportsman pointed 
a single bird, Lady Lee refusing to back. They were then 
worked out into the open field, where Lady Lee made two 
flushes, and working down to a branch, Sportsman pointed. 
They were then ordered up, and the heat was awarded to 
Sportsman at 11:55, Down thirty minutes. 

RODERIGO AND MORSE 


were cast off at 12:00 in a cotton field, when Roderigo pointed, 
and Morse coming up, flushed a bevy. Ordered on, Roderigo 
pointed a single bird, and soon afterward scored two more 
noints on single birds. Ordered up and heat awarded to 
oderigo at 12:20. Down twenty minutes. 
GLADSTONE’S BOY AND MEDORA 
were put down at 2:25 in aravine. Up the hillGladstone’s Boy 
swung off to the right, and when found was es staunchly 
ina — thicket on the side of a gully. e had evidently 
ot the scent as he climbed up the bank, and pointed with his 
indlegs hanging over the gully. If he had moved any 
further on he would have flushed the birds, and a few inches 
back would have thrown him in the ditch. A large bevy 
was flushed and marked down. We swun evount to the 
ravine, where the other dog was working. e again pointed 
a bird in the sedge. Both dogs pointed a single bird. Medora 
false pointed, and ina few minutes scored two more false 
points. Both dogs scored a point each on single birds. Glad- 
stone’s Boy flushed and dropped to wing. Both pointed; the 
birds were flushed to order. Then Medora pointed false, and 
a little further on Gladstone’s Boy pointed, and at the same 
time Medora dropped to a point. th dogs were unsteady 
to wing. Gladstone’s Boy scored a point, and soon afterward 
a flush. They were then ordere uP. and the heat was 
awarded to Gladstone’s Boy at 1:00. Down thirty-five min- 
utes. Summary: 
Lady Bessie beat Col. Cool. 
Lillian beat Richmond (setter). 
Sportsman beat Lady Lee. 
Roderigo beat Morse. 
Gladstone’s Boy beat Medora. 
Blackstone, a bye. 
Third Series. 


LADY BESSIE AND BLACKSTONE 


were put down at 1:30 in the open field, where Blackstone 
soon found and pointed a bevy, and was backed by Lady 
Bessie. Lady Bessie pointed a single bird, and Blackstone 
failed to back and flushed. Ordered on, Blackstone pointed; 
the bird was flushed and he turned and pointed again. They 
were then ordered up, and the heat was awarded to Black- 
stone at 1:37. Down seven minutes. 


LILLIAN AND SPORTSMAN 


were put down at 1:40 near a branch, where Lillian flushed a 
single bird. Sportsman pointed a singlejbird, and soon after 
scored another point on a large bevy, and was backed by Lil- 
lian. Lillian scored a bad flush. Sportsman pointed, and the 
bird was flushed to order. Lillian pointed, and was backed 
by Sportsman. Up the hill pointed a single bird. They were 
then ordered up, and the heat awarded to Sportsman at 1:55. 
Down fifteen minutes. 


GLADSTONE’S BOY AND RODERIGO 


were then cast off in open field at 2:00, when Gladstone’s Bo 
flushed a single bird. the woods Roderigo false pointed, 
and afterward he pointed true; and a little further on Glad- 
stone’s Boy pointed. Soon afterward Roderigo scored another 
int, and Gladstone’s Boy coming up, flushed the birds. 

oderigo pointed, but was ordered on, and the bird was after- 
ward flushed. Gladstone’s Boy pointed, and Roderigo scored 
a false point. We then worked into the woods, when Glad- 
stone’s Boy rapidly scored two points on single birds and one 
on a bevy, and Roderigo scored a point on asingle bird. They 
were then ordered up, and the heat was awarded to Glad- 
stone’s Boy at 2:44. Down forty-four minutes. Summary: 

Blackstone beat Lady Bessie. 

Sportsman beat Lillian. 

Gladstone’s Boy beat Roderigo. 

Fourth Series. 
SPORTSMAN AND BLACKSTONE 
were then put down at 2:50 in open field, when Blackstone 
inted. The birds were flushed to order. Over the ditch, 

oth dogs scored a point; and soon after Blackstone false 
pointed, then pointed a single bird, and was backed by Sports- 
man. Ordered on, Sportsman pointed in the edge of the 
woods, and the bird was flushed to order. Moving across a 
ditch into an adjoining piece of woods, Sportsman pointed a 
single bird, which was flushed to order. They were then 
ordered up, and the heat awarded to Sportsman at 3:20. 
Down thirty minutes. 

FINAL TIE FOR First PRIZE. 
SPORTSMAN AND GLADSTONE’S BOY 
were put down to run for second money at 3:40, and after a 
short heat in which Sportsman scored four points and no 
errors, and Gladstone’s Boy four bad flushes, they were 
ordereu up at 3:50 and the heat and first prize awarded to 
Sportsman. Down ten minutes. 
TIE FOR SECOND PRIZE. 
Lillian being selected as the best dog beaten by Gladstone’s 
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Boy, to run with him for second prize, they were cast 
the woods at 4, when Gladstone’s Boy pointed a bevy of ae 
in the edge of the woods and moved up and the birds flusheg 
for which he should have had a flush. Lillian backed in nica 
style, and working on up the hedge row, Gladstone's Bo. 

inted but again moved in and flushed. Moving on Gladstone's 

y scored three points, but for some reason had become very 
unsteady. Lillian pointed a single bird. We then swung 
round into a ravine and across into a piece of woods and out 
into an adjoining field, when Gladstone’s Boy flushed and was 
followed by Lillian. Ordered up the hill, Gladstone’s Boy 
— in the sedge. They were then ordered up and the 

eat and second prize awarded to Gladstone’s Boy at 4:30, 
Down thirty minutes. 
TIE FOR THIRD PRIZE. 


Medora was then called as the best dog beaten by Lillian to 
contest with her for third prize, and the handlers and owners 
having agreed to divide the third prize, the honors were 
divided between Lillian and Medora, and thus ended the 
National American Kennel Club field trials. 


SUMMARY. 
First Series. 


Lillian beat Gem. 
Lady Bessie beat Billy Gates. 
Richmond (setter) beat Paul Jones. 
Lady Lee beat Annie Boleyn. 
Roderigo beat Jim Bledsoe. 
Sportsman beat Richmond (pointer). 
orse beat Surrey. 

Gladstone’s Boy beat Maud C. 
Queen Bess beat Annie Morgan. 
Medora beat Index. 
Blackstone beat Lexington. 
Col. Cool, a bye. 

Second Series. 
Lady Bessie beat Col. Cool. 
Lillian beat Richmond. 
Sportsman beat Lady Lee. 
Roderigo beat Morse. 
Gladstone’s Boy beat Medora. 
Blackstone, a bye. ; 

Third Series. 


Blackstone beat Lady Bessie. 
Sportsman beat Lillian. 
Gladstone’s Boy beat Roderigo. 
Fourth Series. 

Sportsman beat Blackstone. 
Gladstone’s Boy a bye. 

Final Tie for First Prize. 
Sportsman beat Gladstone’s Boy, and won. 

Final Tie for Second Prize. 


Gladstone’s Boy beat Lillian, and won. 
Third prize was divided between Lillian and Medora. 





SOUTHERN SPORTSMEN’S FIELD TRIALS. 


, ie Southern Sportsmen’s Field Trial Association’s trials 
; commenced at Canton, Mississippi, on the 16th of De- 
cember, 1884. The sky was bright and everything promised 
well for a good week’s sport. The interest in the trials, how- 
ever, had decreased very much, and very few persons besides 
the handlers and owners of dogs and the judges and reporters 


were present. 
THE DERBY. 


Dr. Jarvis, one of the judges, not having arrived, C. B.* 
Whitford, of Chicago, Ill., was elected by the handlers to take 
his place and judge the Derby. There were eleven dogs 
started in the Derby, nine setters and two pointers. The run- 
ning was as follows: 

LILLIAN AND TRINKET BANG. 


P. H. and D. Bryson’s black, white and tan setter bitch 
Lillian, handled by H. M. Short, and Tillington’s Trinket 
pone liver and white pointer dog, by Croxteth out of Trinket, 
handled by N. B. Nesbit. and now run in public for the first 
time, were cast off in an open field of weeds and sedge grass 
at 9:20. Considerable ground was drawn blank, when in a 
hedgerow Lillian pointed false. We then swung round into a 
corntield, when Bang pointed a bevy, neatly backed by 
Lillian. They were then ordered on to where the birds had 
been marked down, when Bang flushed a single bird, and a 
little further on Lillian pointed; the bird was flushed to order 
and killed by Short, and retrieved by Lillian. Passing over 
the hill, Bang pointed « bevy in the side of a gully; keeping 
on down the gully Lillian flushed a bird, and dropped to wing. 
Moving on both dogs scored a flush; ordered on around the 
hill both scored a false point. We next proceeded up a 
branch, where a bevy was flushed, and marked down, and 
the dogs worked on to them when Lillian flushed, and soon 
afterward scored a point. A little further on, Short walked 
up some birds near the head of a gully in some plum bushes, 
and claimed a point for Lillian, who had stepped in front of 
him at the head of the gully, but she had simply stopped as 
he came up and had not caught the scent of the birds, but 
dropped to wing. Working up the ravine, Bang pointed 
staunchly. A bevy was flushed and the dogs worked in the 
direction they took, when each dog scored a point on single 
birds, one of which Short shot at and killed. In pace, ranging 
and quartering the advantage was tly in favor of the 
pointer and he should have had the heat. They were then 
ordered up at 10:40, and the heat awarded to Lillian. Down 
eighty minutes. 

RICHMOND AND TANNIE. 

Richmond, a lemon and white pointer, handled by Short, 
and Tannie, a black, white and tan setter bitch, by Gladsome 
out of Flossy, owned and handled by H. Fontaine, Magnolia. 
Miss., were next called, and put down at 10:45 in the field 
where some birds had been marked down. In speed the latter 
was greatly superior to Richmond, but she has had little 
experience, and worked without much judgment. Richmond 
soon scored a a, backed by Tannie. The bird was flushed 
to order, and killed and retrieved by Richmond. Ordered on 
up a ditch, Richmond false pointed, and soon afterward 
scored a flush on the side of the hill, going down wind 
and immediately afterward a bevy rose and were marke 
down. Soon afterward Richmond pointed, and the bird was 
flushed to order. He then flushed a single bird, and a little 
further on pointed one and soon afterward pointed where some 
birds had just been flushed. When ordered on across a gully 
Tannie pointed, and, moving up a little, Richmond roaded on 
and pointed the same birds which were flushed to order. 
Working up to a —— on the top of the hill, Richmond 
pointed a single bird, and soon afterward he false pointed, 
and in rapid succession Tannie scored three flushes. The. 
were then ordered up, and the heat was awarded to Richmon 
at 11:37. Down fifty-two minutes. 

MEDORA AND ANNIE MORGAN. 


Medora, handled by Short, and Annie Morgan by Avent, 
were next called, and put down at 11:46 in a e field. 
Both of these dogs ran in the N.A.K.C. Derby. In speed 
and style the advantage was in favor of Annie Morgan. 
ae up into a en of woods, Annie Morgan pointed, 
backed edora. en ordered on Annie Morgan flushed. 
Moving through the thickets Medora pointed, and then broke 
her point, but dropped to order. the bird was flushed to 
order, shot at and missed. A little further on, Medors 
pointed a single bird, and soon afterward on the edge of the 
thicket scored a point, a flush, and a false point. While 
crossing a field, Annie fiushed a bevy in some plum bushes, 
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and in a short time Medora pointed a single bird. They were 
then ordered up at one o'clock, and the heat was awarded to 
Medora. Down one hour and fifteen minutes. . 


INDEX AND GLADSTONE’S BOY. 


Index, handled by J. M. Avent, and Gladstone’s Boy by 
Chas. Tucker, were put down at 1:45 in an open field. Bot 
of these dogs ran in the N.A.K.C. Derby, and Gladstone’s Boy 
won first, and divided third in the All-Aged Stake. Workin 
across the field to a piece of woods, Index pointed false, an 
soon afterward Gladstone’s boy pointed a large bevy. A 
little later Gladstone’s Boy pointed a single bird, and soon 
afterward Index flushed. Ordered on Gladstone’s Boy pointed 
a bevy, and Index broke shot but dropped to order. They 
were then ordered up, and the heat awarded to Gladstone’s 
Boy at 2:20. Down thirty-five minutes. 

LADY BESSIE AND BILLY GATES. 


Bessie, handled by Avent, and Billy : Short, were put 
down at 2:30. Both ran in the N.A.K.C. Derby, and in pace, 
style and ranging there was not much to choose between 
them. Passing down into a hollow, Billy Gates pointed a 
large bevy, which were flushed to order and marked down. 
Soon afterward Lady Bessie scored two points, backed both 
times in nice style by Billy Gates. They were ordered on and 
Billy Gates false pointed, backed by y Bessie, and in.a 
short time 7 ssie flushed a single bird, and a little 
further on both dogs scored a point. Lady Bessie next 
pointed, and Billy Gates coming up and not seeing her also 
pointed the same birds, which were flushed to order. Soon 
afterward in a piece of woods, near the edge, Billy Gates 
pointed, and in a short time scored two more points. They 
were then ordered up at 2:55, and the heat was awarded to 
Billy Gates. Down twenty-five minutes. Summary: 

Lillian beat Trinket Bang. 

Richmond beat Tannie. 

Medora beat Annie Morgan. 

Gladstone’s Boy beat Index. 

Billy Gates beat Lady Bessie. 

Col. Cool a bye. 

Second Series. 
COL, COOL AND GLADSTONE’S BOY 


were put down at 3:50 in sedge field, and worked over a hil 
across a ditch, when Gladstone’s Boy pointed, and the birds 
were flushed to order. Soon after this Col. Cool flushed a 
bird in a gully, and when 7 were ordered on, Gladstone’s 
Boy pointed a single bird, which was killed by Tucker. We 
then swung round the hill andup a ravine, when Gladstone 
pointed a bevy, and soon afterward scored a flush, and then a 

oint on a single bird. They were then ordered up and the 

eat was awarded to Gladstone’s Boy at 3:40. Down thirty 
minutes. 

RICHMOND AED MEDORA 
were put down at 5:50 in a thicket and worked through and 
over a piece of woods, where Richmond scored a false point. 
Moving on, Medora false pointed, and a littie further on she 
pointed a single bird, and soon afterward scored two points 
on single birds and a false point. When ordered on, Rich- 
mond pointed a single bird, backed by Medora. We then 
worked across a cotton patch, where Medora flushed a single 
bird. Moving on into the woods, both dozs going down wind, 
flushed several birds. Richmond did a b peng 4 piece of road- 
ing up a path on running birds, but failed to locate them, and 
Medora soon afterward scored two false points. It being very 
late, they were ordered up at 5:10, and after consultation that 
night, the heat was awarded by the judges to Medora. Down 
one hour and twenty minutes, 
LILLIAN AND BILLY GATES 


were cast off on Tuesday morning in a large field at 9:10, 
where Billy Gates pointed a bevy in a patch of weeds, neatly 
backed by Lillian. Crossing the fence to where the birds had 
settled in a ditch, Billy Gates, going down wind, flushed a 
bird, and soon afterward Lillian pointed and two birds were 
flushed to order. We then worked across the hill to a branch, 
where Lillian pointed, nicely backed by Billy Gates, and a 
little further on both dogs scored a point, and soon afterward 
Lillian again pointed a single bird, backed by Billy Gates. 
When ordered on, Billy Gates pointed a single bird, backed 
by Lillian, and some distance further on he scored two more 
stylish points, and they were ordered up, and the heat was 
awarded to Billy Gates at 10:07. Down fifty-seven minutes, 
Summary: 

Gladstone’s Boy beat Col, Cool. 

Medora beat Richmond. 

Billy Gates beat Lillian. 

Third Series, 
GLADSTONE’S BOY AND MEDORA 


were put down at 10:20 in an open sedge field, and consider- 
able ground worked over, when Gladstone’s Boy pointed a 
bevy, which flushed some distance off. etenedt on, Glad- 
stone’s Boy pointed in a ditch; and soon afterward both dogs 
flushed, and a little further on Gladstone’s Boy scored another 
flush. After beating over considerable ground, Gladstone’s 
Boy pointed a bevy on the side ot a gully. They were then 
ordere / up, and the heat was awarded to Gladstone’s Boy at 
11:00. Down forty minutes, Summary: 

Gladstone’s Boy beat Medora. 

Billy Gates a bye. 

Fourth Series, 
GLADSTONE’S BOY AND BILLY GATES 


were put down at 11:25 in the open, and worked over a hill, 
when Gladstone’s Boy pointed a bevy, backed by Billy Gates. 
The birds were flushed, and Tucker killed three. Going on, 
Billy Gates pointed, and then both dogs roaded and pointed 
false. Ordered on, Gladstone’s Boy pointed and was unsteady 
to wing. Working over the hill, Gladstone’s Boy pointed a 
bevy on the side of a gully. They were then ordered up at 
11:45, and the heat and first prize was awarded to Gladstone’s 
Boy. Down twenty minutes. 
TrES FOR SECOND PRIZE. 
MEDORA AND COL. COOL 


were put down to decide which should contest with Billy 
Gates for second prize, and after a short run Col. Cool was 
selected by the judges. 

BILLY GATES AND COL. COOL 


were cast off at 12:30, and Col. Cool soon scored a false point, 
backed by Billy Gates. Then Billy Gates pointed, backed by 
Col. Cool, and the birds were flushed to order. A little further 
on Billy Gates pointed a single bird, backed by Col. Cool, and 
soon afterward Col. Cool pointed, backed by Billy Gates. The 
bird was flushed to order, shot and killed by Short, and re- 
trieved by Col. Cool. Soon afterward Billy Gates pointed a 
single bird. They were then ordered up and the heat and 
second prize was awarded to Billy Gates at 1:40.. Down fifty 
minutes. . 
LILLIAN AND COL. COOL 

were then called to run for third prize, when the handler an- 
nounced that he would divide, and third prize and honors 
were equally divided between Lillian and Col. Cool. 


FINAL SUMMARY. 
First Series, 
Lillian beat Trinket Bang. 
Richmond beat Fannie. 
Medora beat Annie Morgan. 


Gladstone’s Boy beat Index. 
Billy Gates beat Lady Bessie. 


Col. Coola bye. 
Second Series. 
Gladstone’s Boy beatCol. Cool. 
































Medora beat Richmond. 
Billy Gales beat Lillian. 
Third Series. 
Gladstone’s Boy beat Medora. 
Billy Gates a bye. 
Fourth Series. 


Gladstone’s Boy beat Billy Gates and won first prize. 
Tie for Second Prize. 
Col. Cool beat Medora. 
Billy Gates beat Col. Cool and won second prize. 
Third Prize. 
Divided equally between Lillian and Billy Gates. 


SUMMARY ALL-AGED. 
First Series. 


Medora beat Coleman’s London (absent). 
Billy Gates beat Bessie A. 
Ress beat Clay. 
Sportsman beat St. Elmo V. 
Paul Gladstone beat Slocum. 
Lady C. beat Meteor. 
Gen. Arthur beat Count Rapier. 
Col. Cool beat Rue. 
St. Elmo IV. beat Richmond. 
Gladstone Boy beat Lillian. 

Second Series. 
Ress beat Medora. 
Billy Gates beat Sportsman. 
Paul Gladstone beat Lady C. 
Gen. Arthur beat Col. Cool. 
Gladstone’s Boy beat St. Elmo IV. 

Third Series, 

Ress beat Billy Gates. 
Paul Gladstone beat Gen. Arthur. 
Gladstone’s Boy a bye. 

Fourth Series. 
Ress beat Gladstone’s Boy. 
Paul Gladstone beat Ress, and took first prize. (Ress with- 

drawn ufter heat was partly run.) 
Fifth Series. 

Gladstone’s Boy beat Billy Gates. 
Gladstone’s Boy beat Lady C.. and took second prize. 
Billy Gates an _— C. divide third. 
Amateur Races, Lady C. beat Gladstone’s Boy. 


THE LINCOLN FUND. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 





coln fund to date: 
WI RENO occ cacescenacdcdvisadicesinwecs $ 25 
NE MEE a aokcacdaicke ennd evenwecasanvees 10 
Teel, TIGE GHG POPM 650 occciccccccccccscecse 2 
De i CI Be Blaise vodcjus cadcncccns dae 15 
Members Westminster Kennel Club........... 410 
WU as sauxantaovacecticdxcesaatudanaeat 


$485 
ELLior SMITH. 
No. 59 Wa. StrEET, New York, Dec. 22. 


DEERHOUNDS.—Editor Forest and Stream: Seeing some 
time ago an inquiry about deerhounds in FOREST AND STREAM, 
I beg to inform your readers that I know of no one in the old 
country who knows better where to lay his hands on the real 
article than Mr. Rotherham, V. 8., Royal Canine Surgery, 55 
South Molton street, London. I have known him for over 
twenty years as a gentleman of honor, and any American 
sportsman calling at the above address will receive every 
kindness and information regarding any breed of the canine. 
—A RoviINnG HIGHLANDER. 





LARGE BEAGLE LITTERS.—Granby, Corin., Dec. 19.— 
Lucy has had larger litters than the ones mentioned, once 
having eleven and once thirteen, by Flute. Her daughter 
Queen has whelped ten.—N. ELMORE. 





BIRMINGHAM SHOW.—Owing to the pressure on our 
kennel columns this week, we are compelled to defer our 
special report of the Birmingham (Eng.) Dog Show. 





CHARLES LINCOLN.—The Baltimore Bench Show Asso- 
ciation has adoped resolutions of respect for the late Chas. 
Lincoln, and condolence with his family. 


Worms 1n Doas.—One dose acure. ‘“Scalford, near Melton Mow- 
bray, Jan. 7, 1872. Keeping as I do so many valuable mastiffs—prob- 
ably as many as any breeder in England—I have used Naldire’s 
Powders, and consider them an effectual, — and safe remed 
for dogs. W. B. Wynn.” Naldire’s Worm Powders, the great Britis 
remedy, are sold by McKesson & Robbins, 91 Fulton street, New York. 
Price $1. Manufacturers: Wright & Holdsworth, 3 Spur street, Lon- 
don, England.— Adv. 


Hifle and Grap Shooting. 


BREECHLOADER TESTS. 


ae @ year ago, during the muzzle vs. breechloader contro- 

versy, [requested that tests of the two systems be made with a 
view to the determination of the comparative trajectories at 200yds. 
The friends of the muzzleloading system had attempted to ridicule 
those who defended the breechloader, on account of its alleged high 
curve at 200yds. A number of tests have been made and reported in 
your columns. [n no case has the muzz!eloader shown the superiority 
claimed for it. I wish to call attention to the very careful tests made 
by Mr. M. H. Cryder, of Morris, Jll. Three breechloaders and one 
muzzleloader were u:ed, and all showed practically the same curve. 
The muzzleloader with a proportion of powder and lead of one to 
3.234 made a curve of 1044in. while the Maynard with a proportion of 
one, to 4.444+ made a curve 10}4in. The breechloader, with 11 graims 
less powder and 30 grains more lead, shows a curve only one-quarter 
of an inch higher than the muzzleloader. The Sharps and Ballard 
rifles with proportions of one to 4.07-++,Jand one to 4.38-+-, showed about 
the same curves. If the muzzleloader is capableof making a flatter 
trajectory, the friends of the system have had ample time to test and 
report it. The other question, that of accuracy, I think has been 
pretty thoroughly discussed, but I have a very interesting target 
which I think will be very instructive. Itwas shot by L. C. Tolles, 
M. D., of Central City, Col., Dec. 20, 1268. I have had it in my pos- 
session for the past ten months,and make it public now partly for 
reasons which will appear further on. 

The most important thing about an alleged champion target is its 
reliability. I have taken pains to investigate this matter, and will 
say that I have not the shadow of a doubt that it is not an accurate 
record of an actual performance. The skill of Dr. Tolles is well 
known, and this target is only one of many good ones shot by him. 
It was shot with a Maynard .35-cal. breechloading rifle, at 100yds, 
range, Weiglt of rifle eight pounds, length of barrel thirty-two 
inches. The standard ammunition, such as is furnished by the manu- 
facturers of the gun, was used. The bullets were not patched, and 
the rifle was not cleaned during the firing of the ten shots. It was 
shot from a dead rest, nota machine rest, but simply a plank with 
one ead raised to a convenient angle to support the body of the 
shooter; a notch being cut in the upper end of the plank in which to 
rest the muzzle of the rifle. The fourth shot is in the geometrical 
center of the bullseye. Its string measurement in the order in which 
the shots were fired is as follows: .45, .30, .36,"00, .63, .24, .54, .62, .26, 
.17, total string 3.57 inches. 

The muzzleloader target, published in your issue of July 12, 1883, 
has a total string of 4.02in. It was shot with a rifle weighing 45 








pounds, built expressly for target shooting. The author of the arti- 
= in — says: ‘‘Now I will give the breechloader the balance of 
the year 


#83 to surpass this target.’’ It was surpassed nearly sixteen 
ears ago. I wish to say a few words in to the recent small- 
re craze. Irefer more particularly to the .32-caliber rifle. I am 


not convinced that the .32-caliber is as accurrate as the larger bores, 


The following subscriptions have been received for the Lin- 


even at short range. I have a settled conviction that it will not win 
at 100yds. Some one has said that experience is the best teacher, and 
m a has taught me that extreme smail bores are not cal- 
pa to win at 100yds. Of course, a mass of testimony te the con- 
trary might convince me; but it must be of adilferent character from 
what has appeared in Forest AND STREAM during the past year or 
more. The targets published are mostly “dude” targets, according 





to Major Merrill’s description of the term, which I heartily indorse. 
They have no mark showing the center of the bullseye, and no string. 
The test of excellency of any target is its string. This kind of meas- 
urement does not suit some targets, because the bullets did not strike 
where they were intended to strike. The object in shooting is to hit 
something. In hunting, the expert marksman does not fire carelessly 
into a flock of turkeys or other animals, depending on chance to hit 
one of them in a vital part. He selects a vital part and uses his best 
skill to hit that a In target shooting he endeavors to strike the 
center of the bullseye. Failing in this, the string measure will exactly 
show the extent of this failure. 

The published targets are calculated to deceive the uninitiated, who 
would naturally suppose that the center of the group exactly coin- 
cided with the center of the bullseye shot at. It is a comparatively 
easy thing to make a group of shots in a target. especially if the 

tbe a large one. It is manifestly unjust to take such a deen 
and draw a circle around it, whose center does not correspond wit 
the center of the bullseye, and present it as an illustration of the ac- 
curacy of the rifle and ammunition and the skill of the shooter, and 
make no mention of the fact that the bullets did not strike where 
they were intended. Iam explicit on this point,as more than one- 
half of the diagrams of targets which have = the pages of 
FOREST AND STREAM recently are decidedly ‘‘dude.” 1 would not have 
it understood that I class theshooters as dudes. I am speaking of 
the targets only, not the shooters, who no doubt did the best they 
could. Now, in regard to the small bores, I would like to havea 
record of the experience of those who have used the improved .32 
caliber. How does its accuracy compare with the larger bores? Let 
us have a faithful and unbiased record of its performance. String 
measurements are always to be preferred if they can be obtained. I 
believe the small bores are sufficiently accurate for off-hand target 
shooting at 100 and 200yds m good weather, but will they win in 
ordinary weather at 100yds. when shot from a dead rest or in the back 
position without artificial rest. As I said before,I believe they will 
not. E. A, LEOPOLD. 

Norristown, Pa., Nov. 22. 


RANGE AND GALLERY. 


DENVER, Col., Dec. 16 —The rifle team of the Breckenridge Mili- 
tary Company are entitled to the claim of the best military marks- 
men in the State. The contest for the championship lay between 
that team and Routt Rifles, of this city, and the final contest took 

lace Saturday, Dec. 14, and was won by the Breckenridge team. The 

rophy was the Lower prize rifle, presente! by John P. Lower. Each 
team had previously won it twice, and the match Saturday was the 
deciding one. The following are the official scores: - 





Breckenridge Team. Routt Rifles. 
+) 2 | ee 4335145354—40 A G Schaefer.......4454444445—42 
era ccccdesues 3433454544—38 © J Kelley........... 4544434454—41 
E Campbell....... .4544444445-42 J Anderson... ..... 4455454554—45 
WO reccsdsecwa: 3354444544-40 CS Robbins........ 4404234525—33 
JC Eckland........ 4453454243—39 W Anderson....... 444454444441 
WO i ncccnccswus 4844445344— 39 PM Lessley. ... ...4445435354—41 
13 fe 345444354440 George Still......... 4554334344— 39 
E Thompson....... 4544444440—387 William McGuire. . .3445444344—39 
R Hamilton......... 5445444555- 45 A W Peterson....... 4544543534—41 
G TGatler. .... 0005. 3544545455—44 Thomas Stone....... 544445444442 
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M.S. Noah, Judge for Routt Rifles. J.S. Sullivan, Judge for Breck- 
enridge Rifles.—THat Orrice Boy. 

NEWARK, N. J.—At a recent meeting of the Newark Rifle Associ- 
ation it was decided to change the shooting in the coming winter tour- 
pament. The following rules will be strictly observed: 1. The teams 
will consist of five men each. 1. Clubs may enter as many teams as 
they see fit; providing a man does not shoot in more than one team 
during the match, 3. The prizes will be for average shooting, 50 per 
cent. for all twelves made, 25 per cent. for all elevens, 10 per cent. for 
alltens. 4. The shooting will be on the Zettler ring target. 5. The 
tournament to commence on Monday evening, Jan. 5, at the Freling- 
huysen Range. Entrance, 50 cents. Time for shooting not to exceed 
one hour and twenty-five minutes per team. Clubs will furnish 
scorers and referees as heretofore. Clubs shooting two or three teams 
may shoot in one night. A suggestion is offered by the N. R. A. that 
all amateurs use the Zettler ring target for practice durmg the tour- 
nament. New clubs now gar may enter the match at an 
time by notifying the secretary. Clubs will referee and score as fol- 
lows: Domestic—Referee for Western, score for Celluloid; Celluloid 
—Referee for Domestic, score for Plymouth; Plymouth—Referee for 
Celluloid, score for Essex; Essex—Referee for Plymouth, score for 
Warren; Warren—Referee for Essex, score for Frelinghuysen; Fre- 
linghuysen—Referee for Warren, score for Western; Western—Ref- 
eree for Frelinghuysen, score for Domestic. 


RIBS ON RIFLE BARRELS.—Editor Forest and Stream; Why 
can we not have ribs on our rifle barrels as well as the English on 
theirs. I lately saw an English single-barrel rifle with a rib on top of 
the barrel something like a Smith & Wesson revolver barrel, and it 
beat anytbing I ever saw or had hold of for quick and fina sighting. 
The back sight was so arranged as to slide on the rib, and could be 
set so as to fit the eye of the shooter. The barrel was a round one 
with the rib soldered on. I would like to hear an expression of 
opinion about rifie barrels and ribs from older readers of the ForEst 
AND STREAM, and with more experience. I think the rib an improve- 
ment.—RIB. 

BOSTON, Dec. 20.—The attendance at the Walnut Hill Range to-day 
was too small to warrant contest. J. ae of Lowell, made 77 in 
the decimal match, and H. Cushing a 76 in the victory medal match. 

BULLSHEAD RIFLE CLUB, Dec. 18.—Twelve-ring target, possible 
120: G. Zimmerman, 120; H. Gunther, 109; J. Sherdian, 108; g F. C. 
Weber. 105; J. Campbell, 98; J. Louitzki, 96: H. Miller, 96; H. Zubil- 
ler, 94; G. Wendelkin, 88; J.JWettje, 83.—A. LosEr, Sec’y. 


THE TRAP. 


Corr ts who favor us with club scores are particularly re - 
quested to write on one side of the paper only. 


THE SPANGLER ARM. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

One of our local trap shooters, A. E. Spangler, has invented a meri- 
torious device for throwing the tongueless Ligowsky clay-pigeon. 
The invention consists in a simple lever arm suitably constructed to 
throw birds of various sizes; it can be attached to any Ligowsky trap 
now in use, being interchangeable with the projecting arm; does not 
require any attention and can be readily understood by a study of 
the arm itself. 

For the reason that the Ligowsky bird rarely breaks when it strikes 
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he ground, with this device it can be used over and over again, until 
broxen by the shot. The total absence of tensions, nuts, etc., not 
only adds ease in trapping, but entirely dispenses with the careful 
adjustment necessary the old lever. This will at once be recog- 
nized as an important feature. The momentum of delivery 1s ob- 
tained by 2 simple vibratory movement, no releasing mechanism is 
a y insuring a perfect flight without the birds being 
broken .in the trap. Ligowsky clty-p ns which have had the 
tongues torn off, can readily be thrown with this device and ina 
most satisfactory manner. Tne Ligowsky Clay-Pigeon Company has 
license this attachment for use with the Ligowsky trap and use of 
Ligowsky clay-pigeons only. 

There is still a doubt in the minds of the officers of the company as to 

whether the old —— igeon with tongue (which they hereafter term 
clay pigeon No. 1) will be displaced by the same clay-pigeonwithout the 
tongue (which form of tongueless bird they hereafter term clay pigeon 
No. 2). It will require the experience of the coming season to settle 
this question. The company propose by early spring tosupply both 
varieties. TheSpangler arm being especially useful for the present, 
10 enable shooters to utilize the clay-pigeons from which the tongues 
have been torn. For many months I have —— n ted Mr. Spang- 
ler’s experiments, and I am confident he has finally invented a per- 
fect device for the purpose. 

Au extensive tria) with the arm bas shown that the present trap will 
throw the clay-pigeon with tongue about ten yards further and with 
aswifter velocity than the — arm throws theclay-pigeon with- 
out the tongue. We are therefore inclined to think that the for- 
mer will remain the standard target for tournaments and expert 
marksmen, the latter being preferable for the beginners. The expe- 
rience of next season will doubtless te'l the tale. J. E. Buoom. 


Canoeing. 


CANOE MEASUREMENT RULES. 


Ts following copy of a letter sent to the Canoeist was sent us by 
Mr. R. W. Gibson, chairman of the Regatta Committee. The 
correction is an important one, and we call the attention of all canoe- 
ists to it: 
[Copy.] 


I have just noticed an error in the Canoeist’s report of Executive 
Committee meeting. 

Itis stated that the Regatta Committee reported and obtaiued 
change in the measurement rules to allow a half-inch latitude each 
— in measuring beam of classes A III. and BIV., when canoes are 
built for the same beam in paddling and sailing classes. This should 
be a quarter inch each way, as reported in Forest AND STREAM Oct. 
9. It was so recoinamen by the Regatta Committee and so carried 
by the Executive Committee. 

Please give this correction preper publicity as soon as possible, or 
the error may mislead some members of the Association. 

Yours obediently, 
Rosert W. Gipson, Chairman Regatta Committee, 



















































































































THE SPRING MEET OF 1885. 


At this early date it may seem a little premature to bring forward 
the question of the local meet next May, but asI believe that 
the matter will bear much discussion before a final decision as to 
locality is reached. I beg to submit my ideas on the subject, with the 
~— of eliciting those of other canoeists. 

suppose that it may be accepted as a settled fact that there is to 
be a meet at some point on the Hudson River easily accessible to all, 
and would therefore suggest reference to the map known as “Hudson 
River by Daylight,” by William F,. Link. In 1885 Decoration Day 
will be on Saturday, and it is probable that many canoeists will be 
able to givethat day only to the meet. But for those who can take 
several days’ vacation, 1 would suggest a combination of cruise and 
meet. At Hudson the river widens considerably, affording ample 
room for a good triungular racing course of a mile a a half 
ormore, A good —— ground can be had on the west shore near 
the mouth of Murder Creek, a mile above Athens. All canoeists able 
to give the time could assemble at Albany and cruise some thirty 
miles south to the spot mentioned, camping one night on the way 
below New Baltimore. 

The race could be held on Saturday and the cruise continued Sun- 
day down the river to the most available point permissible by wind 
and tide; thus giving those members able to come to Hudson for 
Saturday only an enjoyable run through a very picturesque part of 
the river. This species uf cruise would give admirable opportunities 
for paddling and sailing races in full cruising rig, and test the all 
round canoe very satisfactorily. In case the cruising idea is not 
acceptable I would suggest the following points for meet only: New- 
burgh Bay is an admirable point: but it is hardly fair to our New- 
burgh brethren to gp se on their hospitality so soon again. Cam 
sites may be had on either east or west shore of Croton Point, wit 
course in Croton Bay; or Haverstraw Bay in cove below Croton 
Station. A camp just below Peekskill with a good course in bay is 
practicable. Still another spot is near Esopus Lighthouse, several 
miles below Rondout. And again on the west shore opposite Ger- 
mantown, a few miles below Catskill, with course in what is known 
as the Clover Reach. All the points mentioned offer camping facili- 
ties and good racing courses, and are easily accessible by all steam- 
boat lines. [f our Connecticut brethren could only be induced to 
join us next year, I think they would find it very easy to reach any 
of the northern poivts mentioned. I hope that my suggestions may 
be thoroughly discussed by all interested, and that they may lead to 
the selection of a spot satisfactory to all. 

RoBERT SHAW OLIVER, Com. A. C. A. 

[Although the present season inclines one to think more of warm 
fires and snug —< indoors, it is none too soun to discuss the 
coming meets in May. The suggestion of Com. Oliver of a cruising 
meet is an excellent one, and we will be glad to have the opinions of 
canoeists in rega'd to it. We can state that Mr. Verplank will allow 
the canoeists to use his grounds again if they desire, and the arrange- 
ments for Jandiug the boats would be better next year in all proba- 
bility. Let us hear from all who are interested, whetber they prefer 





SECOND INTERNATIONAL CLAY-PIGEON TOURNAMENT.— 
Editor Forest and Stream: The following has been received by us: 
“L. C, P. Co.—With reference to board at New Orleans, you quoted 
me as saying, ‘$1.60 to $2 per day, with board.’ If I mentioned with 
board, it was an error, as itisonly for room. I will to-day get a list 
of rooms and their prices. Board here is at all prices, but there are 

: places here where you can get a good meal at cents. I would ad- 
vise any one coming here to take a room two together and beard at a 
restaurant, as there are but few who furnish room and meals outside 
of our hotels, and where they do, they charge exorbitant prices; 
whereas, any one doing as mentioned above would save at least 40 
percent. Mr. Leon Marth, at No. 19 St. Charles street, has tendered 
to me a very nice room for the headquarters of the sportsmen during 
the shoot. It is in the grandest location in the city. If they wish to 
make this their meeting headquarters, they are welcome. They can 
have all their mail directed in my care to this address.—A. CARDONA, 
JR.” “ canvass of the city has been made and a list of every board- 
ing and lodging house and hotel has been secured. A contract has 
been made with each of them that they will charge a certain price as 
a maximum during the entire period of the Exposition, These con 
tracts are on file in the department. A stranger goes to the office, 
which is directly opposite the St. Charles Hotel, examines one of 
them, finds exactly what sort of a house it is, how many rooms ia it, 
how many beds in a room, which way the rooms front, how many 
meals a day, and at what price. He selects hi. boarding house, is 
given a ticket, goes to it, and is protected thoroughly against extor 
tionate charges by the contract made between the owner of the house 
and the Exhibition Company. These prices are very low. Furnished 
rooms will be from 75 cents a day to $1.50 a day. Board and lodging 
will be from $1.50 to $3 per day. The hotels will charge their regular 
rates, the St. Charles $4, and the others from $2 to $3. The new 
Hotel Royal, conducted on the European plan, will accommodate its 
guests with rooms from $! per day up to $8 and $10. The new hotels 
in course of erection in the vicinity of the Exposition grounds will 
also charge from $2 to $3 per day. The rates will be maintained all 
through the Exposition, and there may be no fear of extortion or 
over-crowding. There will be room enough for all, and the humblest 
visitor will receive the same attention as the most exalted.] 


SYRACUSE, Dec. 16.—This afternoon the members of the Onon- 
daga Sportsmen’s Club met at the Driving Park, and sides chosen by 
Messrs. Prettie and Lodder respectively had a shooting match in 
which the stake was a dinner. After the match, in which Captain 
Prettie’s team was victorious, beating their antagonists by three 
birds on shooting off the tie, the sportsmen ate a splendid repast at 
*-Bob”’ Dugard’s. 


Captain Prettie’s Team. Captain Lodder’s Team. 


Courtney ...... 111111011011111—14 Chapman..... 1111111011011011—12 | 9 movable meet or a fixed camp like last year. It is also time for 
PAUMNCS. .... 000. 111111100101111—12 Wi neseencnee 111110011100101—10 eanoeists at a distance to consider the question of their local meets 
McChesney . .-- 11111101 1000101—-10 Lefever ésecceon 101111101111111—13 of which we hope to see half a dozen this year at Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
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KNOXVILLE GUN CLUB.—Shoot Dec. 12, gold medal match, 
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results in extending canoeing,and promoting good feeling among 
canoeists. } 
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John M. Ross. .000110111011111—10 J Ed Ross ..... 001010011100000— 5 


iy a certain Monday evening in last September, a friend and my- 

self started out for a short cruise up the Delaware River in can- 
vas canoes, said canoes being the Mystic and Nonsuch (the latter 
mine). As we had only planned the cruise on the preceding Friday, 
our preparations were, of course, somewhat hurriedly carried out, 
especially as this was our first cruise. 

After some delays and other vexations, a man with a wagon was 
found, who carted us and our boats to a pier on the river front where, 
after a little more trouble, we succeeded in launching our canoes and 
starting. We paddled gaily out of the dock, followed by the cheerful 
a surances of a speedy = from the usual crowd. 

As our canoes were “home made,” and mine as yet untried, my 
faith in their staunchness was somewhat shaky, and was not 
strengthened by leakiness, and a seeming desire of my canoe to point 
in every direction but the right one. Therefore I was somewhat sur- 
prised when, after about an bour or so of easy paddling, we landed 
safely near ‘“‘Pea Shore,’ on the Jers-y side of the river. Here we 
had our first and only adventure on the cruise (if adventure it was). 
We landed, and after clearing the Nonsuch of water, we repacked the 
canoes, and were about to paddle out again, when two of a party of 
young gentlemen (?) who were lounging a little way below us, came 
up to us and inquired if we had seen anything of a hat which they had 
lost. After we had assured them several times that we had not, they 
demanded a search of the boats. 

Protestations were in vain, for we readily saw that their object, 
whatever it was, was not what it appeared to be; namely, to prove 
that we had not stolen the hat. So we grumblingly submitted to the 
indignity of having on, boats roughiy overhauleu, after which we 
were allowed to depart.” But when we were about a quarter of a mile 
away, we looked back and beheld them pulling vigorously after us in 
a rowboat. We prepared for war; I placed a revolvor in my hip 
pocket, while Mystic watched them through a weuiem. But we 
prudently paddled on, and presently our pursuers, g they could 
not overtake us. gave up the chase, when we were permitted to make 
— in peace near “‘*ishtown,” where we prepared to camp for the 
night. 

After a supper of bread, coffee, fried bacon and potatoes, we rigged 
a cover Over our canoes, and turned in; Mystic to sleep pretty easily. 
but [ to lie awake, disturbed by mosquitoer, oy an occasional passing 
train on the railroad above us, by loud voices about midnight, which 
caused me to start up and look about, and presently to see a row- 
boat, with two or three men and a lantern in it, coming through the 
reeds close to shore, which, to my sleepy eyes, looked very much like 
the one which had chased us in the afternoon; and by a heavy rain 
toward morning, a few big drops of which, from the tree above us, 
a to find their way in and pay their regards by wetting our 
blankets. 

The next morning we were up bright and early, and began the task 
of trying to start a fire to cook the breakfast or, with wet wood, which 
experiment was at length given up asa failure; we contenting our- 
selves with raw tomatoes, dry bread and adrink of water trom the 
river, after which we launched the canoes, and paddled up stream. 

We always found the mornings the pleasantest part of the day, and 
this one was no exception to the rule, the weather being all that one 
could wish it to be. After paddling about a mile or so, we headed 
out into mid-stream to catch the rollers of the steamer ‘Twilight, the 
sensation of riding over them being very pleasant. When the last 
one had passed we headed for the Pennsylvaniaishore as the Nonsuch 
had some water in ner which might wet the provisions No suitable 
landing place was found; instead, I caught the odor of a bone-boiling 
establishmeovt, and as Mystic’s plaintive query of ‘What the dickens 
is that smell comin’ from?’’ came over the water, I turned about, and 
we dled over to and alongside the Jersey shore, where skirting a 
bank of reeds, we tried in vain to hiv reedbirds with revolver bulets. 

About noon we paddled over to Bridesburg, where we bought and 
ate a lunch of bread andemilk. Seeing an inviting-looking pebbly 
shore about half a mile or so up the river, we paddled up and had a 
good substantial dinner, after which we took a rest, and then, as 
there was a good breeze Llowing, we decided to try the sailing quali- 
ties of our canoes. 

The Mystic was rigged with a leg of mutton sail, and the Nonsuch 
was provided with a small sprit’ sail. 

Stepping the mast, and setting the sail of the latter, I headed out 
from shore, with the wind (which was from up river) on the port side 
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Slocum and Armstrong tied for the medal and Slocum won on the 
shoot off. 

Clay-Pigeon Ma‘ch. 
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BOSTON, Mass., Dec. 20.—In the second contest fora massive 
silver tankard, at Melrose Rifle Club, on Thursday ¢vening last, Mr. 
Fielding scored 219 out of a possible 220, Mr. Shaw 217 and Mr. 
Marshall 216. The Ballard was used and is a favorite rifle with every 
member. S>me excellent shooting was done by each and all. The 
above are the highest scores made so far in two weekiy cuntests, 
with two more to hear from, when you may possibly hear from me 
~- Sy eee _— that the above figures hyve reached the possible 





Answers to Correspondents. 





> No Notice Taken of Anonymous Correspondents. 





S., Philadelphia.—We are not at liberty to give you ‘‘Lillibulero’s 
address. 

Siac, Bradford, Pa.—Can you tell me to whom to remit subscrip- 
tion to the Auk, and when the volumes commence? Ans. Volumes 
commence January. Send to Estes & Lauriat, Boston, Mass. 


J.—The dog Bruce of the Fylde is black, white and tan. 4yrs. 
(Mamie—Lucy). Hewon first and special at Philadelphia Kennel 
Club show, 1884, and first at New York non-sporting. He is owned by 
the Kilmarnock Collie Kennels, P. O. Box 1463, Boston. 

N. K. H., Jefferson City, Mo.—For the origin of the Laverack and 
its points, you might read *‘The Setter.”’ by Laverack, price $3.75. The 
Llewellyns are merely dogs or the descendantsof dogs bred by Mr. 
Llewellyn, and we cannot refer you to any work treating of them. 


J.H., Elizabethtown, Pa.—1. For grouse shooting which is consid- 
ered the best dog, a spaniel, setter or pointer? 2. Has the color any- 
thing to do with making the grouse lie well? 3. Is the rifle 
a first-class arm for hunting and the target, and does it compare in 
accuracy and finish with other first-class rifles? Ans. 1. Use setter 
or pointer. 2. No. 3. The rifle named compares favorably with 
others of same price. 











PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


Tue WILLIAMSBURG ATHLETIC CLUB has opened a skating rink (real 
ice) at DeKalb and Clavsun avenues and Graham street, Brooklyn. 
ae ante are lighted at night by electric lights. The admission is 

cen 


Sue was a remarkably sensible young lady who made the request 
of her friends that, after her decease, she should not be buried by the 
side of a brook, where babbling lovers would wake her from her 
dreams, nor in any grand cemetery, where sight-seers, conning over 
epitaphs, might distract her; but be laid away to take her last sleep 
under the counter of some merchant who did not advertise in the 
newspapers. There, she said, was to be found peace passing all un- 
derstanding—a depth of quiet slumber on which neither the sound of 
the buoyant foot of youth nor the weary shuffle of old age would ever 
intruds,—Lowell Times. 
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and then run down before it, and if 
ble, camp at the same e we had stopped at the night before. 
verything went well until, being far enough out from shore, I at- 
tempted to slack away the sheet so as to get before the wind but to 
my surprise the boom refused to budge. On examination, I found 
that a line which I used instead of the ordinary loop on mast to hoist 
the foot of the sprit was in the way, which prevented the boom from 
swinging out, and the boat kept on its way across the river. By dint 
of paddling T succeeded in bringing the canoe about, and sailing back 
to shore, when after removing the cause of mv trouble 1 started out 
again. But this time I fared worse than at first, for in trying to go 
about, I got the sheet entangled round my neck, and after getting it 
undone | lost it. 

For the third time I tried it, but after again performing the difficult 
feat of sailing with the sheet re tomy neck, I gave up the idea 
of sailing. Thoroughly disgusted with such a risky mode of travel- 
ing, | “yanked” that mast and sail out, and witha wish for their wel- 
fare (#) I flung them on the shore, in any way but a gentle one. Stow- 
ing the sail and resuming the paddle, I followed Mystic down to 
Brideburg where we bought some bread. 

As it was now getting late, and the wind increasing to a gale, we 
concluded to paddle back to our noon camping place, and stop there 
for the night. The Mystic bens the faster boat, I was soon paddling 
alone against the wind, which I found pretty hard work; so on com- 
ing to a stretch of pebbly shore, being tired and fearing an upset, [ 
got along all right until coming to where the pebbles were succeeded 

y large rocks, which made a return to the paddle necessary; so I 

attempted to get into the canoe again, but was instantly pitched out 
by a large wave which at that moment struck her. Fortunately the 
shallow depth of the water saved me froma complete ducking; but 
all desire to further continue the contest was now completely knocked 
out of me. Hauling my canoe up out of the reach of the water, I 
started up the shore to notify Mystic of my trouble. : 

On reaching campI found that hungry young gentleman busily 
engaged in ae wood on the fire, contidently expecting my 
speedy arrival with the Nonsuch. which carried the main portion of 
the provisions. When I had made known to nim my mishap, he 
started down after her, leaving me to dry myself and keep up the 
fire, and as supper depended on the safe arrival of the truant craft, 
he soon came.up with her. After we had supped we prepared our 
beds to spend our second night out, and turned in. For a while 
“silence reigned supreme,” but was presently broken by buzz z-z— 
slap, and “‘Consarn that skeeter,’’ follow by “T——, are you 
awake?” “Yes,are you?’ ‘Yes; wonder what time itis?’ ‘Give 
it up; ask me aw easier one.”” And then the stillness of sleep settled 
once more upon the camp. , 

After a good nigbt’s rest we made an early start down river, with 
the intention of reaching home that afternoon if possible. When we 
first started there had been little or no wind blowing, but as we ad- 
vanced down the river it sprung up, and kept on increasing in force 
until in the afternoon, as on the day — it blew a regular gale. 
But getting over on the Jersey side of the river we paddled down in 
comparatively calm water to our first camping place. Here we en- 
joyed a luxury in the shape of unripe chestnuts, after which we 
paddled down to the water works, where we considered it prudent to 
take a resting spell of an hour or so before starting out on our long 
paddle bome. 

We found the water rough enough under the lee of the land, but 
much more so out in the channel, where 1t was very difficult even to 
keep the boats heads’ to the wind (which was from down river),’much 
less to paddle against 1t; iustead of which we shortly found ourselves 
being driven into the reeds on Petty’s Island. Thinking that if we 
could but weather the southern point of the island it would be an 
easy matter to paddle across river and so home, and with this object 
in mind, we began wading through the mud and towing our boats 
toward the desired point. Buc we were destined to have our trouble 
for our pains, for when almost in reach of our destination, we found 
it impossible to go any further, and after once more vainly trying to 
paddle against the witd we wended (or waded) our,weary (and muddy) 
way back to our starting point, and having made up our minds that 
we would have to spend another night out, we accordingly paddled 
over to the Jersey shore, where, leaving Mystic to start a fire, I suc- 
ceeded, after some hunting, in finding a country grocery store, where 
I bought some bread, and returning to camp, we prepared a supper 
of coffee and bread, with the welcome addition of roast sweet potatoes 
and boiled corn, the latter two articles pilfered from adjoining fields, 
After supper we placed the canoes in the lee of some trees, and rig- 
ging our covers over them, we crawled into our coffin-like beds, and 
were soon sleeping soundly. 

The next morning, we found to our satisfaction only an ordinary 
breeze blowing. which made paddling all the more enjoyable. Shortly 
after the factory whistle of the city had proclaimed the time to be 
7 o'clock, we paddled into the same dock front whence we had started. 
Leaving Mystic to mind the canoas, I started out to find a wagon, 
which 1 at length succeeded in doing, and driving back to the dock, 
we placed ourselves and our canoes on board, and were soon bump- 
ing and rattling homeward, and before noon the cruise of the Non- 
such and Mystic were a thing of the t. 

I hope the reader will see nothing in this to Eerie him 
against canvas canoes, as on the whole we think they did splendidly, 
so much so that we arealready planning another cruise next summer, 
in the same kind of boats, but of better construction. 7. WeB. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


iniending to get out far enou 


TH& CANOE CAMP ON THE HUDSON.—The December number 
of Outing contains a very interesting article by Mr. C. K. Munroe, of 
the New York C. C., on the Highlands of the Hudson and the canoe 
camp of last May. Mr. Munroe bas tramped over the ground which 
he describes until he is thoroughly familiar with it, and as he takes 
the reader with him down one bank and up the other, every notable 
feature of the landscape is pointed out, The illustrations, which are 
also excelient, are by Messrs. Seavey and Fitler, of the Kit Kat Club, 
and Mr. W. A. Rogers. N. Y. C. C., also canoeists, and the whole 
makes a valuable souvenir of the meet to all who were present. 


HARTFORD C.C.—Mrs. Munroe was last week the guest of Mr. 
and Mrs. Parmalee, of Hartford, for a night, and the occasion was 
seized by the Hartford C. C. for a surprise party in honor of the 
guest. They gathered early in the evening at Dr. Parmalee’s house, 
a number of the Springfiel:! C. C. also being present, and the evening 
was spent very pkasantly with music from the banjo team of the 
H. C. C. and songs by the choir of the S. C. C. 


OSHKOSH C. C.—The annual election of officers of the Oshkosh 
C. C., held on the 17th inst., resulted as follows: A.M. V. Kaas, Com- 
modore; R. P, Finney, Vice-Commodore; F. H. Gary, Secretary and 
Treasurer. The commodore appointed W. A. Radford, J. A. Hinman 
aud L. F. Gates as a commitiee to prepare plans and secure a site for 
a boat house. 


PERSONAL.—Mr. C. K. Munroe and wife left on Friday for Florida, 
where they will remam until May. Psyche of course went too, her 


fourth trip to Florida. 
Bachting. 


THE AMERICA’S CUP. 


M®. BEAVOR WEBB has sent a preliminary challenge on behalf 

of Genesta for a race this coming season, and another has also 
been received from Lieutenant Henn, R. N., in behalf of a new steel 
cutter, Galatea, now building. Neither challenge can yet be form- 
ally considered by the N. Y. Y. C., but they set at rest all doubt of 
the intention of dt leust one yacht to try for the trophy in 1885, 








TOWING THE DINGHY. 


Editor Forest and Stream; 

Judging from the cruise of the Helena in January Outing, the 
owners of sma]l yachts seem still to be troubled towing their dinghies 
in a rough sea. The Helena lost her boat in the usual fashion. 
Painter parted and away went the yawl on her own hook. There is a 
simple remedy for such troubles, by the use of an intermediate 
rubber spring which cushions all shocks and the sudden tension 
which is bound to part any painter in time or pull the stem from the 
boat. A spring or buffer to ease the snub when riding in a heavy sea 
is an old institution, and towing a boat can be done on the same prin- 
ciples. I have used a stout rubber strap or. grummet lashed to the 
traveler. The bight of a long painter is hitched to this grummet and 
the end also belayed as a preventer in case the rubber strap should 

ve away. Such a simple arrangement I found to answer admirably. 

ut why do yacthsmen not iry some style of collapsable boat, to stow 
snugly in the way or on the cabin floor? A variety of sucn boats 
are in the market and only a want of — in trying something 
new interferes with their becoming generally rec: as a boon to 


the owners of small yachts. Ifthese be not fancied, then build the 
tender or skiff in such fashion as to stow on deck in some way. There 
is a wide field for experiment ‘anyway in this matter of yacht 
tenders. The boats now so commonly in use are about the worst 
which could be devised, cranky, poor carriers, easily swamped in 
$0 a better boat in every way 
hitehall wherry. C. P.K, 


rough water, omg and costly. For 
can be built than the $40 copy of the 
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Plartsheer 


“CRUISER.” 


OPEN CENTERBOARD BOAT 





boat, as her record for the past 
uilt in 1868, by C. A, Willis of Cow 
r. C. S. Lee, who, after sailing her successfully for several 
seasons, sold her to Mr. W.S. Alley, now owner of the Schemer. who 
in turn disposed of her to Mr. A. B. All 


Alley’s hands she has fully sustained 
ning most of the races in her class in both the Seawanhaka and Larch- 


mont clubs, Several seasons since, the Boston cat Fancy was brought 
to New York to beat the local boats, but was defeated by Cruise 
this season Mr. Alley determined to repay the visit, and try the 
ern boats in their home waters. 

Cruiser had already begun a successful season here, having won 
first prize in both the Larchmont and Seawanhaka matcles, and in 
July, Mr. Alley sent challenges to eleven Boston yachts: Rebie, J. 8. 
Poyen, Jr., Hoiden, Hornet, Black Cloud, Thisbe, Viva. 
Amy, Spider and Seabird. Six of these accepted the chalk 
early in August Cruiser was taken to Boston, Messrs. W 
Scott and Fisher accom 
Aug. 16, that of the Hull Y. C., 


CRUISER. samples of the type of open racin 


E long warfare which Forest anp StrEAM has waged against 
the blind worship of the sandbag model that has so long pre- 
vailed among American yachtsmen. is well known to our readers. 
This model, the joint outcome of local surrounding in the shape of 
mud flats, and the narrow and illogical rule of length measurement, 
has made its influence felt throughout the entire 
even of the boats of greatest tonnage being sim 
catures of the 16 to 20ft. o 


her present owner. 
r previous reputation, win- 


acht fleet, man 


n boats in model, ballast, and as nearly 
as possible in rig. Almost all types of boats, however, have some use 
for which they are specially fitted, some purpose, usually the one for 
which they were first designed. which they 
craft can, and it is only when diverted from this end to one for which 
were never intended, that the harm begins. 
us it has been with the type in question. Intended first for speed 
in shoal water, regardless of an occasional caj 
crew required tv man them, they have won a place among the fastest 
light-weather craft in the world, bein 
under the name of Una boats, and on the Continent by the curious, 
but appropriate title of ‘‘Bobfish.”” They are special machines, as 
much so as a trotting sulky or racing bicycle, and as such have a 
; but when they are, as they long have been, 
adapted to other uses, the trouble begins. In the hands of any but 
experts, or as a boat for family use or pleasure parties, she is a most 
dangerous trap; and for all the purposes of a cruising 
tirely unfitted, the defects being increased 
as she advances iu size. As a model on wh 
boat has worked an inju 
take years to re 


better than any other 


ze or of the size of 
The first race was on 


in which Cruiser was beaten by Black 
Cloud one minute, but took second prize from a fleet of fourteen, Two 
days later she met Viva in the morning, in a very light wind, and beat 
her six minutes over a course of 54 
same day she met Thisbe for the second time, and beat her im a light 
wind. In the Hull race, Cruiser was rigged as a jib and mainsail boat, 
but in the other two races was catrigged. Wednesday, Aug. 20, was 
set for a match with Hornet in the morning and Hoiden in the after- 
but a dense fog prevented the first race. In the 
ht weather and defeated her, 
the latter giving up, as the latter part of the race was a mere 
On the next morning the race with Hornet was sailed ina strong 
, with the result that Cruiser won by 
ith Queen Mab was also to have been 
in regard to the course made 


ing her owner. 
widely known in England 


On the afternoon of the 


craft sheis en- 

rather than diminished, 
ch to build large yachts, 
to yacht design in America 
ir. while the t¢; is directly responsi- 
ble for the absurd ideas on displacement, weight and depth even now 


juarters. 
limes are reproduced herewith is one of the be 


noon, both catrigged 


afternoon she met Hoiden in very 


8S. W. wind and 


Prrralent in many twelve minutes. 
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some delay. Finally Mr. Alley agreed to sail the course selected by 
Queen Mab’s owners, and the race was started, but not until the wind 
had gone down toa mere breath, and Queen Mab decided to forfeit the 
race. The finest race of the series was on Aug. 22, when Uruiser, 
under jib and mainsail, met the sloop Seabird in astrong wind. The 
race was sailed with station ballast, under the New England Y. 
R. A. rules, boats to carry mainsail, { and topsail, Cruiser of course 
not being able to set the latter sail, having only the usual open rig 
of jib and mainsail without topmast. Seabird led over the course, 
but was beaten by one and one-quarter minutes on corrected time, 
she being Ift. 3}gin. longer than Cruiser. 

On Aug. 23 Cruiser sailed in the Beverly zegatia, at Nahant, against 
Cricket, Countess, Bessie, Rita, Hornet and Spider, she being rigged 
with a jib, while some of her opponents were catrigged. Cruiser 
won again, taking first prize and one leg of the mant. On Aug. 
30 Cruiser entered again in the Beverley sweepstakes, the wind being 
stropg from S. W. She was, however, overpowered and onl 
captured fifth prize, there being 16 boats in her class. On Sept. 
6 she was home again, at Larchmont, and in a very light wind, 
beat Ada, Eclipse, Kairy, Skibbereen, and Nymph, winning the class 
Pennant, and Commodore Munroe’s cup. On Oct. 9 she was in the 
os ot the New Jersey Y. C., on New York Bay, defeating 11 boats 
in her class, and winning easily, making a total of 14 races sailed in 
1884, with 10 prizes. 

While much of Cruisers’ success must be ascribed to the boat, it is 
largely due to the thorough manner in which sbe is handled, to the 
skill of her owner and the care taken in picking and drilling her 
crew. Mr. Alley has this season set an example which we hope to 
see followed by the owners of large yacbts, in not being content with 
a few races at home, but putting his boat into all the contests about 
New York, and also taking her into new waters, with well deserved 
success. The custom of making the rounds and taking part in all the 
matches possible is one which we are glad to sce is growing among 
our yachtsmen, and its influence will be of the greatest benefit, 
widening the field of competition, doing away with many local preju- 
dices and ideas as boats of different types, and from different locali- 
ties, are brought into competition. 

Cruisers’ dimensions are as-follows: 


Length on deck and waterline................... 20ft. 10in. 
URINE CIID cc Cvecucancuncadessddacnded.a «» 9ft. 8in. 
WE CUI oie. os 63 sane, cd eswacodseuvdueaie 8ft. 6in. 
MEM giccalvageciddiengde scnediesatenawacencahanan 2ft. 
NI ak cgc tv gin dtidavas iad dnavcuveusaradsaaued ft. 4in, 
EMRE CUI sina s cascades Counduaceenceddes 6ft. 












SLOOPS AND CUTTERS IN 1884. 


"= two decisive victeries of Bedouin over Gracie at the end of 

the season of 1883.-following after the brilliant performances of 
Wenonah, and Oriva’s victories, served to convince all but the most 
extreme sloop men of the superiority of the cutter, and even forced 
unwilling confessions from the latter; but a badly sitting mainsail on 
Bedouin in the third race of the series, gave them an excuse for still 
prolonging the controversy, and a peg on which to hang absurd 
claims of the sloop’s supremacy. Though the question was not finally 
set at rest by the results of the season’s racing, the performance of 
four cutters —_— the entire fleet of American sloops, was such as 
to leave no doubt as to what it would be when the odds were less 
uneven, and the season of 1884 was looked forward to for a final 
settlement of the lengthy dispute in favor of the cutter. 

The building of large sloops has stopped, none having been ac ded 
to the fleet sinc e Mischief’s advent in 1879, except Pocahontas, whose 
career was more brief than brilliant, and last winter no one was in- 
clined to put money in such a venture. The advocates of the com- 

romise, however, had more faith in their theories, anc three new 

ats were built during the winter to test them. The first and least 
extreme was Dr. Barron’s racing sloop Athlon, built by Mumm at 
Bay Ridge, a deep centerboard boat of relatively large displacement. 
Her length on waterline was 52ft., beam 17ft. 4in., and draft 6ft., with 
plumb stem, high round .bowsprit and high side, but with the ugly 
sawed-off stern necessary under the Atlantic Y. C. measurement, 
The second new boat was built by Smith, of Boston, for Mr. Henry 
Bryant. and was a radical departure from the orthodox sloop. Her 
dimensions were 72f{t. over all, 64ft. waterline, 19ft. beam, 8&ft. 6in. 
draft, and with board, 18ft. 6in., mixed mg, and a lead keel of 15 tons, 
making the most progressive compromise yet tried. 

The third yacht was really a cutter of moderate beam, the design 
of her owner, an amateur, and was built at Poillon’s in Brooklyn. 
With 62ft. over all, 51ft. on waterline, 13ft. beam, 9ft. draft, anda 
keel of 16 tons, the new boat might well be classed as a cruising cut- 
ter, in spite of her laced mainsail and American bowsprit, [een also, 
although launched late in the previous fall, wasto make her first 
essay as a racer this season, and much interest was felt in ner per- 
formance compared with the different type of cutter represented by 
Bedouin and Wenonah. Little change was made in the old boats dur- 
ing the winter, except that Bedouin and Wenonah both had more lead 
added to their keels, and the former increased her sail area, adding 
2léft. to mast and hoist. Thistle was altered and rebuilt, and Maggie 
had more lead added to her keel. 

The opening sails on Decoration Day served to inaugurate the sea- 
son and nothing more, as there was no wind for racing, and the first 
race, the ladies’ aay of the Atlantic Y.C.,on June § amounted to 
little as a trial. Athlon scored her first victory, however, beating 
Thistle, her only competitor, in a light wind, and on the next Satur- 
day, in similar weather, she was beaten by Eclipse 244 minutes over the 
22 miles of the Larchmont course, the latter winning the class pen- 
nant. ‘The real work of the season did not begin until regatta week, 
which opened with the races of the Atlantic Y.C.,on June 10. The 
weather was very light in the morning, with some wind as the yachts 
came outside the Hook, and blowing a good breeze when they ran 
home under spinnakers. Mischief took the laurels, beating Fanny 
by five minutes, with Athlon one minute later, both Thistle and 
Gracie being a quarter of an hour astern, and Fanita beating Roamer 
and Enterprise in her class. Two days later all the big ones except 
Thistle were in again for the New York Y. C. regatta, with Ileen, Hil- 
degarde, and Whileaway besides in the first class, and Vixen, Oriva, 
Eclipse, Isis, and Espirito, with Fanita in the second class. 

The race opened with a drift, in which Ileen went to the fore, taking 
first place until off Coney Isiand Point, where a shift of wind, the 
breeze having by this time come up, made her the leeward boat. For 
the next two or three hours flukes were in order. The day finished as 
it begun, with fogs and calms, the result being that the finish was not 
reached within the time limit of eight hours, so there was no race. 

All but three—Isis, Whileaway and Espirito—were ready in the rain 
next morning to try again, and off they went with a light breeze that 
soon, however, proved to be all that was wanted. Outside the Hook 
was a lively sea and a tearing blow, and with it Ileen started off for 
the Lightship, which she turned at 3:06:28, ahead of ber class; all but 
Fanny, Gracie, Oriva, Vixen, Wenonah, Hildegarde and Eclipse hav- 
ing turned back, Mischief losing a chainplate. Leenled home as far 
as Buoy 10, but her crew, be ing shorthanded, were not able to get her 
sheet in promptly, and both Fanny and Gracie passed her, the former 
taking first prize and also the Bennett Cup. In the second class 
Oriva beat Vixen, Wenonah retired, having parted her shroudson the 
return; no others finishing. 

The day was one of the hard-weather ones of the year, and only 
nine out of sixteen starters finished, four giving up and running for 
bome and three others being disabled. On the part of the cutters, 
Tleen did some splendid work for a time, but was hindered by not 
having a regular racing crew; Wenonah was disabled. and Oriva, 
sailed of course by her owner and his Corinthian crew, defeated 
Vixen. 

Nearly al] were entered for the Seawanhaka C. Y. C. races next day, 
as well as for the Long Island race on Monday, but on Saturday 
morning, with gear slack, chews tired and plenty of work to do for 
Monday, few were disposed to risk their spars in a beat to the Light- 
sbip against the stiff rale blowing. Only Gracie and Athlon started in 
the first class, and Oriva and Isis in the second, both the new boats 
giving up when once outside the Hook and in the thick of it. Gracie, 
behind at the start, was stilltwo minutes behind Oriva at Buoy 10, 
but here the cutter stopped for a reef, and was not under way again 
until the sloop had rounded the point of the Hook, and held a lead of 
several minutes. From here to the Lightship was a grand battle, both 
vessels well manned and handled, a steady wind, equal for both, no 
flukes, accidents or chances of any kind, but bard windward work. 
Fifty teet against 70, narrow beam against wide, kee! against center- 
board. While the flat sloop tossed about on the sea, the litile cutter 
went steadily about her work. gaining on every tack, until at 2:40 she 
had the big fellow under ber lee, and at 3:06 she rounded the Light- 
ship one minute ahead. Unfortunately the times at which both 
passed the Hook going out were not noted, and thetime at Buoy 10 is 
deceptive, as Oriva, although she passed there first. laid to, as stated, 
to reef, and Gracie went on, gaining at least three or four minutes 
lead, so that Oriva’s time over the seven miles from the Hook to the 
Lightship was fully four minutes faster than the larger boat’s, and 
the statement lat y made that Gracie beat her on actual time from 
Buoy 10 to the Lig — gives a very false idea of the race, as the 
Jatter passed the Hook first. Home with free sheet, length, of course, 
told more, and Gracie led by three minutes at Buoy 10, and nine 
minutes at the finish. Taken all in all Oriva’s work was remarkable, 
and a conclusive proof of what a cutter can do when properly ban- 
dled, = elapsed time over the course being but nine minutes more 


It was € xpected that the race around Island on June 16 would 
be a test of the various boats, and eight of the single stickers started, 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 





(Dec. 25, 1884. 








Fanny, Gracie, Hildegarde, Wenonah and Ileen in one class, with 


Vixen, Athlon and Oriva in the other. 


Had the race been two days earlier, few would have cared to start, 
but Monday was a perfect June ae = t so far as yachting is con- 
n passed 


cerned, for there was hardly any at 4 P. M., when the fleet 


the forts, Oriva, Wenonah, Grayling and Vixen going over almost 


together. 


As the story of therace has been told before in ForEST AND STREAM. 
there is no need to repeat it here, but the results have been construed 
into a sloop victory, the claims to which will bear looking into. Fanny 
won the race; secured the first prize (Vixen taking first in her class), 
and Jeserves the credit, such as it is, for the victory, but without any 
desire to rob her of her laurels, we claim that the contest proved 
absolutely nothing, and has no value except as an extra point on the 


record of prizes. 


The race began in a very light wind and ended in almost a flat 
calm, and during the entire time (47 hours) there was nothing like a 
fair breeze for the fleet. Some had the wind for a time, taking the 
lead while others were becalmed, and then the situations would be 


reversed. 


Cutters, sloops and schooners, big and little, were mixed up with- 
out regard to size or merit. The distance, about 240 miles, was sailed 
in an average time of 46 hours, or about 514 miles per hour, and no 


windward work in the entire race; a rate that would be slower than 


the limit of 8 hours over the New York Y. C. course, necessary to 


make arace. Ne deductions can be made from individual perform- 
ances under such circumstances, and if the record of times be taken. 
the result is no more satisfactory. Th:se times for the entire fleet 


were: 

H. M. 8 H. M. 8. 
CNG <6 cvesscerne 43 39 ae 46 30 25 
Grayling.... ...43 39 44 Fortuna......... 46 35 58 
SEED: 060 \vasen ov H 12 45 Montauk........ 46 57 40 
Hildegarde...... 45 55 BF SPRUE 5s. os csce 47 08 30 
UD 0:5%.6-0K'70ihes 46 06 57 Estelle........... 47 47 40 
NE iow aabanee 46 16 23 Wenonah........ 47 58 59 


The absurdity of any conclusions is at once apparent, when it is 
remembered that these times are not on allowance (no quibbling can 
be made over rules favoring the cutters, etc.', but they are the actual 
sailing times. If they be taken as proving that Fanny and Gracie are 
faster than Ileen and Wenonah, they at the same time prove just as 
conclusively that Vixen and Athlon are faster than Montauk and For- 
tuna, and as we know that is not so, the other conclusion is forced on 
us, that such a drift shows nothing, and that those whoseek to bolster 
up the sloeops’ reeord by such a burlesque of a yacht race, must be 
very hard up for material. 

This race ended up the spring work, with the net result that we 
knew little more than before, and with the popular mind the question 
was still unsettled. Mischief had beaten Fanny once, Fanny bad won 
the N. Y. Y. C. race including the Bennett Cup, in which Mischief 
was disabled, besides the glorious Long Island race just mentioned, 
and one second prize; and Gracie had taken one first, a walk over. 
Athlon and Vixen had as yet done little, and Hildegarde had won 
nothing. Of the cutters, Oriva had captured two firsts by dint of hard 
sailing in heavy weather, while Ileen and Wenonah had scored noth- 
ing. On the strength of this, the sloop men were triumphant; cruel 
and unkind things were said about cutters in general and Tleen in 
particular, but the cutter men were content to wait for further de- 
velopments, remembering the past record of Wenonah in 83, Oriva’s 
splendid duel with Gracie on June 14, and the indications Ileen had 
shown of wnat was in her if only it could be got out, and also that 
there was another State to hear from. 

Of the three large cutters only two had yet been seen afloat, for 
Bedouin was kept out of all the early races on account ef a death in 
her owner’s family, aud on the principle that the absent are always 
wrong, it was proved, at least to their own satisfaction, by some 
wiseacres, that had she been in. she would have been beaten around 
Long Island, and also in the N. Y. Y. C. race. Such claims require 
no notice in view of Bedouin’s grand record of eight first prizes out of 
nine starts, and of the interesting fact that by the end of the season 
ali her old adversaries were well coutent to leave the field to her, and 
none cared to enter against her. 

Her first race in 84 was sailed in Boston waters, in the summer 
regatta of the Eastern Y. C. at Marblehead, on June 27. Besides the 
schooners Fortuna, Harbinger, Tempest, Rebecca, Sylph, Clio aod 
Adrienne were entered Bedouin, Wenonah, Ileen, Huron, Hesper and 
old Addie, a rather curious assortment of types—Ileen extreme cut- 
ter, Bedouin and Wenouah moderate cutters, Huron wide cutter, 
Hesper deep centerboard, and Addie, better known once as Addie 
Voorhis, built by Kirby in ’67, a centerboard boat with but 4ft. draft 
to 59ft. water line; so all kinds were represented. Of the smaller 
boats were Maggie, Shadow, Clytie, Lapwing and Hera. Down the 
wind for six miles Fortuna led, but on the beat of seven miles Bedouin 
overhauled her and finally weathered her off Half Way Rock, and 
from there to the finish she had it all her own way, beating the big 
schooner 15min. on even time and 25min. corrected, while Wenonah 
made a good third to Fortuna. 

The water was perfectly smooth all day, the wind light but steady, 
with littie or no fluking, and the course was down the wind six miles, 
to windward seven miles, and with wind nearly abeam for the re- 
maining seven miles. Ileen did fairly well, but was beaten by Huron, 
the order of the types at the finish being moderate cutter, wide cut- 
ter, extreme cutter. compromise, with the ola sloop withdrawn. Un- 
fortunately none of the New York sloops ventured around Cape Cod 

for this race, aud a rare opportunity for trial was lost, as the Marble- 
head course, a triangular one, is far ahead of the New York for a test 
race, and the weather was a sloop day rather than cutter. 

For the next month there was little doing but cruising, and it was 
not until July 20 that the mid-summer races began with the race of 
the Eastern Y. C., at New Bedford. A fleet of fourteen, eight schoon- 
ers and six singlestickers started, the latter being Bedouin, Maggie, 
Hesper, Huron. Windward, Rover. The course was 27 miles triangu- 
lar, with smooth water anda calm at the start, witL a whole sail 
breeze in the afternoon. Bedouin, starting fourth, was soon to wind- 
ward of the entire fleet, leading the wavy all day, and finishing easily 
in 4:43:18 elapsed time, 18 minutes ahead of Halcyon, the firstschooner. 
Maggie was second, and the two sloops nowhere in particular. Next 
day, in the scrub sail to nore Bedouin led all the sloops, and two 
days later, on the race from Newport to New London, she led the en- 
tire fleet in, taking the prize offered by Commodore Hovey. 

Of course, the grand gathering of the season was at Newport, and 
all the fleet of New York and Eastern boats were there except Hilde- 

arde and Oriva, the latter arriving in time to do good work with 

ixen in the final race. The programme arranged was a generous 
one, and prizes were plenty. Tuesday, Aug. 8, Goelet —_ 45-mile 
triangular course, with N. Y. Y. C. allowance, schooner prize $1,000, 
sloops and cutters $500. Cups were also presented by the Commo- 
dore for a race from Newport to Martha’s Vineyard, and others for a 
race home on the following day; and four cups, two for schooners 
and two for singlestickers, were offered hy the Commodore for arace 
from Brenton’s Reef to Sandy Hook Lightship and return. The 
weather, however, was a complete disappointment to the yachtsmen, 
as three days of rain, fog and calms prevented all racing, and caused 
a change in the programme. The first race sailed was on Aug. 8, for 
the Goelet Cups, bringing out fourteen schooners, and nine sloops and 
cutters, the largest fleet of the season. In the latter class were Gracie, 
Mischief, Whileaway, Athlon. Eclipse, Isis, Ileen, Bedouin, and We- 
nonah, The wind was very light all day, with some roll to the sea. 
Bedouin again outran the fleet, finishing in 10:16:40, with Ileen second 
in 10:23:57, Weronah third in 10:54:49, and Athlon 11:40:54, all cor- 
rected times. Grayling won in the schooner class, long behind the 
a. a besides Varuna no others were timed, as it was then 
midnight. 

The sloops had entered the spring races bravely, Bedouin being ab- 
sent, and they had an excuse the distance for not meeting her at 
Marblehead; but now that all the yachting worla of New York and 
the East were met, it seemed only probable that all should have a try 
at their formidabie rival. Of the four — sloops, however, Hilde- 

arde kept out of the way entirely, preferring cruising to racing; 

‘anny, though on hand in full trim, declined to enter; Gracie made 
one attempt and gave up for the season, and only Mischief was found 
to enter the lists for the sloops. Athlon, though so small, keeping her 
company and showing an amount of pluck in a up the fight 

t odds all the season that should have inspired arianget ale 
ters to stand by her. 

Although it was long after midnight before the racers were at an- 
chor, they were ready early the next morning for a race to Oak Bluffs 
for the cups offered by the Commodore. Fifteen started, ten being 
schooners. There was a breeze all day and some sea on. The 
prizes were awarded on elapsed time, without allowance. Bedouin 
again beat the fleet, her time being 6:30:50, or 2min. 4sec. less 
than Montauk. 

An attempt was made to cover this defeat and secure the credit 
for Montauk by a glowing announcement of her arrival first, she 
being in 50sec. ahead of ouin, and her taking the cup in the 
schooner class gave seme color to the claim ; but the fact that ouin 
started 2min. 54sec. later than the schooner was entirely ignored. 
The race was a fair one from start to finish; won on its merits, with- 
out flukes, and the credit for it belongs entirely to the big cutter. Of 
the other four in her class, Mischief’s time was 7:09:04; Ileen’s, 
7:17:32; Wenonah, 7:40:56, and Athlon’s, fortunately for her, 8:14:53. 

The fact that ina eo tye race Bedouin beat Mischief nearly 
40 minutes, while the latter beat Wenonah 30 minutes, has ved a 

ler to those who have sought to draw conclusions the 
ures, but it must be remembered that both Bedouin and Mischief 
are manned and sailed as very few American yachts are, their owners 





































































reason, has been far bebind her record of 1883. 
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and is evidently due to some outside cause. 


com 


blehead for Eo of $300 for first c 
a course of 


and some calms thrown in. Ileen won easily, with Oriva, Maggie, 


astern of the first. Somehow the order seems to be in favor of lead 
though ip a light wind. 

From this outno more racing was done until the fall races of the 
Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C. in October. These races of late years 
have been only second in interest to the spring contests, and usually 
bring out the best sloops and cutters about New York. Wenonah had 
laid up, as well as Oriva, and een had gone out fof commission in 
consequence of the loss of her mast, and only Bedouin was left to 
take care of the interests of herclass; so it might have been supposed 
that the sloops would give battle, 9s only one cutter was op to 
them. The members of the Regatta Committee and the officers of 
the club endeavored personally to secure the entries of the sloops, 
but in vain. Hildegarde was out of commission; of the others, Gracie 
towed eastward through the Gate two days before the race, bound on 
a “‘cruise,”’ Mischief had left for Chesapeake Bay, and Fanny, in com- 
mission and ae for sea, declined to enter. The honors of the 
sloops were again left in the hands of Athlon, who alone was ready to 
do battle in their behalf. In order to fill out the entries, although 
there was nothing in his class, Ex-Commodore Lee decided to enter 
Oriva, after she had been laid up at the §.C. Y. C. Basin. The 
first race was set for Wednesday. On Friday the Oriva’s skipper was 
ordered to get her ready, although she was stripped and all gear 
stuwed away; on Saturday she was towed up to the screw dock at 
New York and her bottom cleaned; Monday she was towed back to 
the basin, gear was rove off and sails bent, and on Wednesday she 
was ready with her Corinthian crew. After the final race on Satur- 
day she was again laid up, and by Tuesday was stripped again for 
the winter. 

Wednesday, Oct. 15, was an ideal day for a race, clear, just a touch 
of frost in the early morning air, a long swell outside the Hook, that 
in no way impeded the boats, and wind enough to make a race, 
though never too he.vy for topsails. Only three of the larger boats 
started, Bedouin, Athlon and Oriva. Down the wind for 20 miles the 
cutters outran the sloop, Bedouin turning the buoy 544 minutes ahead 
of Oriva, and 934 minutes ahead of Athlon, which distances she in- 
creased on the beat home, making the course in 6:27:24, with Oriva 
in 6:27:25, corrected time, and Athlon 6:46:12. The boats sailed in 
company all day and benefited equally by the changes of the wind, 
the sea was smooth, and breeze of about topsail strength; and the 
cutter of 50ft. beat the sloop 5ift. by over 15 minutes, even time. 
Oriva having no competitor in the second class, had entered the first 
at an allowance of 55ft., which ee her some 46 seconds, but 
as it was, she finished within one second of Bedouin on allowed time. 
The - was asloop one, as faras wind and water went, and they 
lost a favorable opportunity to prove their claims by their refusal to 
enter. 

Saturday was fun of a different order, a race which ranks with the 
two in June, with a gale from northwest and a heavy sea, especially 
inside the Hook. Bedouin, Oriva, Athlon, and Penguin were the only 
entries in the larger classes. Down the wind to the Lightship, 
Bedouin, of course led, Athlon turning four minutes astern of her, 
and Oriva three minutes later. The fact that Athlon was within her 
time allowance on the run down has been twisted into a sort of argu- 
ment that she was faster than Bedouin, and woul:i have beaten the 
latter —— for an accident; but a look at the records of the two 
boats for this season shows the utter absurdity of any such claim. 
Both of the sloops were beaten, not only by Bedouin, but by Oriva, 
before they were disabled, and Athlen’s performance three days be- 
fore in light weather, shows her place in the trio. At the finish, when 
Bedouin ended her single leg from Buoy 10 to Buoy 15, Oriva was the 
only one behind her, the others being disabled and running into the 
Horseshoe; thus the end of the season saw a refusal of all but two 
sloops to take up the gage thrown down by Bedouin and Oriva, and 
these two, though deserving a better fate, woefully beaten. 

The record for the season shows the following — : 
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Thus the score stands for the 6 cutters, 40 starts, 16 first and 1 
second prize; 7 sloops, 40 starts, 12 first and 1 second prize. Apropos 
of which is the fact that early this season a bet of a hat was made 
between a sloop man and a cutter man on the number of races to 
be won, and the cutter man now wears the hat. 

Bedouin’s record deserves special mention, standing out, as it does, 


beyond all the others in number and amount of prizes. 


Sie, Se. 0. ONIN | Sa caencknose cco sgansinesshxenseace $17 
ey Se, ee i On ON POM 6 on. os sin vs cine acencraveecacsa's vce 150 
July 30, E. Y. C., Newport to New London..... Rintnacnte eee aan 100 
Aug. 8, N. Y. Y. C., Newport, Goelet Cup....... jase sass eae wale ial 500 
Aug. 9, N. Y. C., Newport to Martha’s Vinyard, Bennett Cup. ... 500 
88 thy Rec eg NR ins. Cinsiink: ahscninie semen edarisinaseicnsesae —- 
Aug. 12, N. Y. Y. C., Brenton's Reef, Bennett Cup.... ... ....... 500 
Oct. 15, S. C. Y. C., twenty miles and return...................2005 150 
RNs ay is Oh ec Reg REMINDS 9 onsieccham sciciavanesesacbsinnssanen 150 
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These figures do not tell all the story, as in nearly every race she 
headed the fleet, big and little, sloops, cutters and schooners, over 
the entire course, winning without allowance of time from the larger 
boats. Beyond this she has sailed the entire season without accident 
of any kind to hull, = or gear, — ¥ a bobstay parted in the 
last race at Newport. Itis also worthy of note in this connection 
that while the sloops entered freely enough in her absence, Fanny 
declined any trial with her, Gracie retired after one beating, and 
wanted no more, and Mischief, after a brave fight at Newport, had 
no desire to renew the contest in the fall, so that Bedouin may fairly 
claim the champiouship of American waters, in the year of grace, 
— or — years after the keel of the first modern cutter was laid at 

reenpoint. 

If the order on the list depended on the pluek and perseverance of 
the owner, instead of the prizes won, Athlon should take the first 
fae for the way in which she has persistently fought a losing fight 

‘or the sloop, with little help from the others. To her belongs alone 
the credit of meeting Bedouin this fali, in spite of the difference in 
size, and it seems a pity that the yachting spirit and enthusiasm of 
her owner is not displayed at the tiller of a racing cutter rather than 
at the wheel of a sloop. 

While Athlon’s performances may improve with further trial, it 
is pretty evident that that ignis fatuus, the compromise which is to 
pose me and cutter, has eluded _ —_ oo as one — 

peak compromises brings to m: . naturally overlook 
in this basty review, as she has done nothing all this season, and 


both being racing men, and that they have sailed this year up to or 
ahead of their previous record, while Wenonah, for some unexplained 


The terms of the race home on Monday, also for more of the Com- 
modore’s cups, were that time should be allowed on the basis of the 
previous race, thus handicapping the winners of Saturday, being 
really a consolation prize for the losers. Under such a ruling, Athlon 
in drawing a blank on Saturday, at the same time made sure of Mon- 
day’s = as she received a proportionate allowance. As usual 

was first, holding that place until within a few miles of the 
finish, wuen she ran into a calm, and laid there until those astern 
came up. All drifted together, so close, according to an eye witness, 
that at one time a man could have leaped from one to another of five 
yachts, and when the breeze finally came up, Bedouin was last of all 
to get it. Athlon won the cup. her corrected time being 5:04:11, 
Vixen 5:13:53. Mischief 5:19:16, Wenonah 5:26:10, Ileen 5:28:43, and 
Bedouin 5:56:48, Windward not timed. This was Bedouin’s only de- 
feat in nine races this season, and while her record can stand of itself, 
without any ifs, buts, or claims of flukes, it is tut fair to note that her 
position in this race is entirely at variance with eight other races, 


Instead of the Sandy Hook race, one over a 60-mile triangular course. 
starting from Brenton’s Reef, was substituted, the prizes being cups 
valued at $500, one for each class of schooners, one for each class of 
sloops and cutters without allowance, and one for the first yacht in 
with time allowance. The wind was light all day, and the tleet of 
thirteen were scattered. Montauk came in first in 9:14:43 elapsed 
time, Bedouin second, in 9.22.87, and Mischief in 9.31.57,the latter beat- 
ing bedouin one second on time allowance, thus taking the cup for best 
corrected time. The times of the others were Ileen 9.38.50, Oriva 
10,283.11, Vixen 10.47.00, Athlon 10.54.00, Regina and Hesper not timed. 
Oriva again beat Vixen, both flat and with allowance, besides beating 
Athlon still worse. This race ended the series, the pro d race 
from Newport to Marblehead being abaxdoned and the fleet parted 


pany. 
On September 8, a match for sloops and cutters was sailed off Mar- 
las and $200 for second class over 

miles. The list of entries is rather interesting, as nearly 
all types were represented, Ileen, extreme cutter: Oriva and Maggie, 
medium cutters; Huron and Isis, wide cutters; Valkyr, compromise; 
Shadow, deep centerboard sloop. The day was clear with little wind, 


Huron, Valkyr, Shadow and Isis in order, the last being 45 minutes 



































little has been seen or heard of her, and all that is known thus far is 
that she has not yet pe yew a success. Isis likewise hus done little ag 
@ racer, or as a proof of the value of beam ina cutter. The brunt of 
the battle on the part of the cutters has fallen on Bedouin and Oriva, 
and the latter no less than her larger sister, has done her share in 4 
way that is creditable both to her owner and herself. The record of 
these two boats throughout the season from June to October com- 
pletely dis of the old objection that cutters are not suited to our 
weather. ouin has won one race in June, two in July, three in 
A t and two in October, in weather varying from a gale to a drift, 
and Oriva’s races cover June, August and October. Wenonah hag 
this year done little to sustain her portion of the battle, or to back 
up last year’s splendid record, but neither she nor Ileen has been 
raced in the thorough manner that has brought victory to the other 
two. 

Those who are competent to decide, still maintain Ileen’s ability if 
properly handled to beat the wider Bedouin, and she has at times 
throughout the season given a promise which justified their belief, 
but to realize it she must be raced in a different manner from this 
season. The probability of a challenge for the America’s Cup makes 
the record of the sloops for the pastj year a matter of the first im- 
portance, but there is little in it eitaer brilliant or encouraging. 

Gracie has heey ged Jost her old form, and it is doubtful whether 
she ever regains it. Mischief has kept up the fight until the latter part 
but if unable to cope with Bedouin, she will have little show against 
the probable challenger. Fanny’s performance consists of the Long 
Island drift, 2 race won in heavy weather from all her class except 
Bedouin (ia which she took two prizes) and a second prize won in the 
Atlantic race, but throughout the season she has declined a contest 
with the big cutter. While Bedouin’s position at the head of our sin- 
gle-stick fleet would entitle her to enter the lists against any comer, 
of course such a surrender of the main point at issue as the defense 
of the Cup by an English cutter would amount to, is not to be thought 
of, and the champion must be sought among the three sloops named 
above, the unknown Thetis or a new one yet to be built, in eicher of 
which cases there wil: be much to be done to insure even a reasonable 
chance of the retention of the trophy on this side of the water. 








FATTEN UP THE VICTIMS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Oh, bow I did chuckle when I read in arecent Herald an “‘inter- 
view” with a ‘‘prominent yachtsman”’ interested in that long. long 

romised wonderful sloop, which has always been “‘going to be 

uilt,”’ and has not yet got further than preliminary threats on paper. 
And the sublime complacency of the interviewed man as he 
graciously vouchsafed the Delphic utterance: ‘‘We are in no hurry 
to build the sloop. Wedo not think the Englishmen will venture to 
challenge. The as of one of their lead mines crossing the 
ocean is a mooted question, in spite of what their advocates may say. 
Have a got spare buoyancy enough to withstand an ocean swell,” 
etc., etc. 

Oh, that such bosh should find its way into print at this late day as 
the judgment of an American yachtsman, and a ‘‘prominent”’ one at 
that! Have not got spare buoyancy enough for an ocean swell, 
indeed! Did you ever hear a more worthless estimate made, so com- 
pletely at variance with facts well attested? Now, that not one, but 
several, challenges for ‘‘the Cup” are in hand, only a few days after 
the sage person interviewed went on record, we know how far he 
has missed the mark and a true gauge of his enemy’s courage and 
intentions. And he knows as little about a cutter, and the ocean 
swells as well. I venture to state he has no conception of the sea, or 
he would appreciate that yachts which outlive the worst of weather 
in the Channel Chops and Irish Sea, will tackle the longer and easier 
roll of the majestic Atlantic like a child’s job in comparison. He 
would know that the driest and ablest of vessels afloat is the narrow 
Jullanar of six beams to her loadline, just half abeam narrower than 
the challenging Genesta and her kindred. Had this ‘prominent 
misrepresentative’’ of American yachtsman the faintest experience 
in cutters, he scarce would have put himself down a prejudiced 
yachting Knowknothing. 

I have sailed im cutters of about five beams to loadline, and struck 
into pretty coarse weather while cruising. I found such cutters to be 
wonderfully dry and full of life like a corked bottle, lifung to each 
sea quicker and more readily than any sloop afloat. And they do so 
for simple enough reasons, which ought to be grasped even by such 
slow thinkers as the interviewed ‘‘prominent” yachtsman. The nar- 
row cutters have very fine runs and no overhanging quarters. Hence 
their after end is easily depressed and the bow rises to the slightest 
of pressure. A beamy sloop in spiteof her beam will not do as well, 
because of ‘her clumsy round stern and squatty haunches which 
tend to drive her nose under when sliding down into the hollow and 
meeting an onrushing mountain of salt water. As for spare buoyancy, 
even the extreme cutter has more than enough. She has, as a rule, 
double the freeboard of a sloop and makes up in topsides the volume 
she lacks in her scant width. But has the ‘‘prominent” in question 
heard and seen nothing of Bedouin and Oriva this season and 
Yolande and Mona and others in the Seawanhaka weather which 
wiped the sloops out of the race? Is he aware that Beduuin, Oriva, 
and hundreds of ‘‘lead mines" catch it in nasty weather often enough 
and work through all, when shoaler, beamier yachts are of no avail? 
Let him read Capt. Bayly’s letter in your issue last week, in which 
the narrow 344-ton Spankadillo is extolled as an abler and drier boat 
for hard work than his former Buccaneer of 12 tons, with a body much 
like that of our deeper sloops. Ileen, as narrow as the narrowest, is 
notably a dry and powerful ship, and so close-winded and weatherly 
that she earned the unfeigned admiration of our pilots, who found 
themselves dropping astern and to leeward in their schooners, famed 
all the world over for just those qualities which Ileen was found to 
goonewe to a much greater —. Madge made our sloops look 

oolish in the jump crossing Sandy Hook bar. Vixen, nor Fanita, nor 
any other sloop in our waters can make it a race with Oriva mm stiff 
weather, and Fanny and Gracie are helpless, leewardly hulks in com- 
parison with Bedouin. 

To such a pass have things come that, with the cutters at the line, 
the sloops decline to appear. The owner of the Vixen hasgiven it up 
asa job and proposes to have a new boat with which he hopes to 
be more successful in fighting Oriva, if courage enough can be 
mustered to fly in the face of fate which has decreed the new Thetis 
of Boston a failure, and the new Athlon a stern chaser all season. 
Verve, on the lakes, wins by hours in her class, beats the sloops in 
the class above, and puts to sea in weather which other yachts in the 
fleet, five and ten times her tonnage, do not care to try. With 17 
wins from the sloops —- 7 races lost, the New York cutters have 
var quished the old style machine until the season wound up in the 
utter rout and disappearance of the sloop from the line, driven to 
earth as completely as Miranda has sent all schooners into oblivion 
on the other side of the water. But yp facts upon facts as high as a 
steeple and a would never be convinced, simply be- 
cause he does not want to be and won’t. I opine the time is now nigh 
when the like of the “‘prominent” yachtsman interviewed by the 
Herald will sing low, very low, and hide their heads, while the rest of 
the world keeps moving along on a new tack, oblivious that these 
false oracles ever existed and pretended to speak for American 
yachtsmen in general with a benighted verdancy which libels us all as 
an ignorant pack given to brag instead of reflection. 

The intelligent American knows three things well: That the nar 
rowest cutters yet built have been demonstrated in fact the ablest 
and finest of sea boats. That they are the fastest of craft afloat in a 
sea or in light airs. That 7 are buoyant and lively to a degree not 
equaled by any other style of vessel. The ignorant American, the 
green yokel who has never been beyond his front garden gate, is the 
one who loftily os the coming of the cutter, who detects a 
want of buoyancy in the English yacht and a lack of backbone in the 
English tar to take her to sea, and while closing his eyes to our im- 
pending disaster, howls patriotism in answer to his self-sufficient 
conceit and vanity. His doom is fortunately soon at hand, With 
Genesta, Galatea and the Warren vessel on the berth for these climes, 
the Herald’s ‘‘prominent’’ yachtsman will have to come to the fore 
and shoulder the slugging such as he has invited by fooling away 
time bowing to false gods, and inveigling others to continue their 
fealty to such ignoble specimens of marine architecture as our shoal 
centerboard sloops. 

So, gentlemen of the ancien regime, yesterday “you were in no 
hurry to build that new sloop!” And to day you are quaking in your 
boots, and I fear you may back out in earnest, as good sense returns 
and counsels the — of your shekels froma losing game. But by 
all means heave ah with that sloop, build a score of the things. 
To you Thetis, Athlon, Vixen, Fanita, Fanny, Gracie and Mischief, 
beaten, driven from the line, conveys no lesson. So let it be; learn 
then through a bad investment. Collect your kindling wood and ten- 

nny nails, talk wise with old Chip’s acrossthe East River, and sling 

e a tus ther in time. Muster your bold clam diggers from 
the Great South , and with =apeane at the wheel, let us see you 
stand by your colors to the last and go down with theslooptorise and 

ster the new generation no more with the tiresome brag and shat- 

red dogmas to which you have adhered with a faith childlike and 
bland throughout all adversity, and with a divinely complacent con- 
tempt for the lessons experimental carried out right under your 
a fe eee the cutters must have, so victims let us fatten up for 

e feast. 

Buiid the new sloops, gentlemen; do not falter. For, have you not 
everything on your side? Is not the cutter ‘all wrong”? Is she not 
“impossible”? Does she not ‘lug lead’’? Heel over so frightfully 
as to ‘‘just let the wind blow right over her’? And will she not ‘‘just 
slide right off to leeward’? And is she not “too heavy” to sail ‘in 
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summer weather”? And her keel “it ain’t so good as a 
our pote » And then she has not got all her headsail “in one.” 
‘And there is no room on her decks “for to manage hersails.”” And, 
goodness gracious, only to think of it, she has “‘got no bottom for to 
sail on,” and she has got ‘‘no beam for to stand up to or for to carry 
gail onto her.” Awful! And still worse, she goes down deep, deep 
into water, “where more resistance is found.” And in a sea “she 
ain’t got no buoyancy for to rise over it,’’ and the poor thing has to 

the submarine passage. And to top it all, she is an invention of 

e naughty fellows across the water, bucking along in their bull- 
headed way without once asking our permission! 

Do not falter, gentlemen. Build “that” sloop, bring on Fanny, 
Gracie, Thetis and the whole family to the funeral. Your flat-bottom 
lighters, whittled at the ends; your half-hearted half-breeds which 
would like to be cutters, but didn’t dare to, The whole tribe of traps 
and hermaphrodites should be on hand for the slaughter. And pray. 
what have ye to fear? Is not the sloop of light weight “for our light 
winds®”’ Does she not “sit on top of the water’’ and ‘skim along the 
surface,” where “the least resistance is found?’’ Has she not all her 
headsail “‘in one.” And a centerboard ‘for to hang on better with”? 
And a waste of beam and a whole pasture of bottom “for to stand up 
with and forto carry sail onto her’’? And big sails too? And she doesn’t 
heel over and “therefore” does’nt ‘‘just slide off to leeward” and 
there is no chance for the wind ‘just to blow over her.” And she 
“pides’’ over the sees so beautifully with lots of ‘‘spare buoyancy.” And 
any quantity of room—on top of her bara roof—‘‘for to manage her 
sails’? And then is not your sloop “patriotic.” Real up and down 
Yankee? That alone is enough to secure your side the victory. 

Then why falter, gentlemen? Heave ahead with your vaunted 
traps. The cutters will be there. Show up “that” newsloop. We 
a!l want to see just one real good sloop. She does not exist. Never 
has according to your own prociamations. Let us have her now. Let 
ussee how many miles a “real sloop” can take out of such a well- 

nown “failure” as tbe Fanny for example. I will put shekels on 
the Fanny, you can back your new cuntraption. Stick to the “real 
sloop.’’ Give us no half-breed, more cutter than sloop. Go the 
whole business while you are at it. gentlemen. If you are right, the 
wholer you go the business the righter of course you will be. Throw 
her together in the good old style with the ‘choicest of material,” 
nice sappy, heavy yellow pine, fresh from way down in Georgia. 
Build her godd and strong. ‘Ions of cross-grain wooden knees. Spike 
down the beams and huge wooden floors with great big nails. But 
don’t, don’t let the galley interfere with the stepping of the mast! 
Let the cooking ‘‘for a large party of guests’’ go for the nonce, The 
chances are the sloop will do all the cooking of your goose that need 
be. Give her slack rigging so that she may be ‘‘elastic.”’ Seeesen 
to hold all the showers of spray from forward and the suckling tars 
who groan for ‘‘comfort.’’ A tenement shanty to occupy the decks 
and cut the hullin twain. Nice light gossamer for sai!s, you used to 
tell us, was best in our light winds. Tie them down tight all round to 
sticks and booms, and whiskers, and like clamboat devices. And, 

entlemen, don’t forget to win all her races on paper before she is 





launched, for she will never do it afterward. 
You who have in hand the saving of our country with a trap, don’t | 
falter now, don’t disappoint an expectant public. Let them see for | 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


once what a sloop is like anyway, though she be the last of the Mo- 
hicans. You “were not in a hurry to build that sloup.”” Now let us 
hope you have been aroused by the challenges received, and that the 
prelimin«ry blowing of the “prominent” yachtsman in the Herald 
a be followed “in a hurry” with something more truthful in fact 
and more creditable to the great body of American yachtsmen. 
Since your spokesman has gone on record, let me do likewise. Bar 
fluke aud accident, with the barely possible exception of a nice top- 
sail breeze and a great deal of reaching over the course, put your 
shining ducats on the coming cutter every time. And in the excep- 
tion above noted, don’t be very much afraid to do the same thing. 
C. P. KunHARDT. 


HOW THE WIND BLOWS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

All good yachtsmen thank you kindly for the neat way you put 
things last week as to the general trend of the ideas now making 
their way throughout the world of yachting in America. More depth, 
more draft, more lead keel, in short, ‘‘more cutter” at every step. 
This seems to be the war-cry of the times, and to this all sailormen 
will heartily grunt “‘amen.” The play days in imitation of the sport 
are coming to an end, and a healthier, manlier, and more dignified 

astime is gathering strength, to be measured by the rapid increase 
in cutters and the general modification of our sloops in the same 
direction. Let me add to your evidence still another little para- 
graph, bearing upon the tendencies of the times. In a nice little 
sketch of acruise from Boston to “The Shoals,’’ in the January 
number of Outing, occurs this passage, fuil of meaning, as an 
index of the sentiments now prevailing and percolating even the 
conservative old salts and long-shore relics originally brought up 
under the fallacious light draft dogmas of the now antiquated school, 

“*Ye’ve a good boat there an’ a safe one....what’ll she draw?” _ 

“Five feet.” (The boat was only thirty feet long. Just fancy the 
sensation and adverse predictions the announcement of such draft 
would have made upon the mind of an old shellback five or six years 
ago! Now he has learnt to value draft in the true light and extolls 
the possession thereof). 

“How much have ye on her keel ?’’ continues the old-time tar. Here 
again imagine any of his class approvingly asking such a question 
before the cutter agitation in your columns! Why, the old-style 
nautical critic would have been taken flat aback, perfectly aghast, 
and blessed his eyes if he would go to sea in a boat with ballast out- 
side. Not so the same individual to-day. For the answer comes 
back: ‘‘Twenty-four hundred.”’ 

And the sea dog of fifty years exposure to the winds and hard 
knocks of his profession smiles willing approval and pronounces his 
dictum: *‘A man that knows his vusiness need never fear for him- 
self in her.” 

So the American yachting world progresses, and steadily ap- 
proaches that mark of perfeetion in the planning of our pleasure 
vessels which you first had the good sense and courage t» promul- 
gate through Forgst anD Stream in the face of the fircest opposition. 
And when the tide has come in at its full, I venture the prediction 
that the sloop will have entirely disappeared by a change so gradual 
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that her replacement by the out-and-out cutter will have been quietly 
accomplished, without wren~h or jar upon our natural and excusabi.e 
national sensibilities. We will be able to delude ourselves pleasantly 
with the notion that we have not copied from abroad, but that we 
have all by ourselves made a discovery in yacht building parallel 
with the outcome of our British cousins’ experience. May you carry 
on your P= mission in the future as you have in the past, is the 
wish of all level-headed yachters in this country. Happy-Go-Lucky. 


ORIVA AND PENGUIN. 


T= following statement makes it evident that one side or the other 
is very much mistaken as *o the relative positions of the yachts, 
as their statements are diametrically opposite. Only the crew of the 
three yachts witnessed the portion of the race in dispute, and in cor- 
roboration of the testimony of ~~ one of them there is but the 
knowledge of what the two boats have done previously, which cer- 
tauuly favors the side of Oriva: 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

As Tam the authority for the statement by ‘‘Subscriber” in your 
paper concerning late race of S.C. Y. C., I hereby certify that the 
said statement is correct. The Penguin did outsail Oriva at least one 
mile to windward in that race upon one tack, and until her sails gave 
out, the harder the breeze, the faster she gained upon her, and did 
ose her under her lee before breaking down. I was on board the 

enguin and know when a boat is outsailed. The Penguin tacked for 
Athlon before Oriva had overtaken Athlon. The time of rounding 
i, by the three boats can be taken from the record of race. 

Ew York, Dec. 17, 1884. Puitre ELSworRTsH. 


A SHOAL DRAFT STEAM YACHT.—Messrs. Poillon will shortly 
lay the keel of a new steam yacht, modeled by Mr. Phillip Elsworth, 
for Mr. John A. Morris, to be used about New Orleans. er dimen- 
sions will be, length on waterline 122ft.,on deck 137ft. 6in., beam 
28ft., depth of hold 11ft. 2in., draft 7ft. She will be built of wood, 
with frames of white oak and chestnut, the planking of yellow pine. 
The engines will be compound, 15 and 24 by 18in., and steam will be 
supplied by two steel boilers. The yacht has just been laid down, 
and the keel will shortly be in place. 

CARMELITA.—Mr. Coleman’s schooner was run down on the ways 
on Saturday last, but the water was too low to float her, so she will 
lay until next spring tides. Her spars are on end and her rigging set 
= _ joiners are now at work in her cabin which is nearly com- 
plete 


STEAM LAUNCH FOR THE ATALANTA.—A very fast steam 
launch has lately been completed by the Herreshoffs, for Mr. 
Jay Gould’s steam yacht Atalanta. Her length is 36ft., beam 7i¢ft., 
and she has shown very high speed on her trial trip. 





Some OrHer Man is always the one you think will get hurt by acci- 
dent, and the ‘‘other man” thinks it will be you! If he is right, , ou 
will be sorry you didn’t insure in the Travelers, of Hartford—or your 
family will.—Adv. 
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SILK WORM GUT. 


EB. LATASA, 85 Broadway, N. Y., 


Calls the attention of the trade and dealers in fishing tackle to his extensive assortment of 
Valencia Silk Worm Gut in all grades, long and extra long, and from Extra Heavy Salmon 
Gut to Extra Fine. Sample thousand, 10 different grades, from extra heavy to tine, $5.00. 


For price list address 
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same as = brass shells, using wads say two sizes larger than ga! of shells. AND 

th tool and straighten out to original shape when discharged. The crimping tool also 
acts as a reducer, an advantage which will be appreciated by all experienced sportsmen. Sample 
shells will be mailed (without charge) to any sportsmen’s club or dealer, and prices 2 to the trade 
only. For sale in any quantity by gun dealers generally, or shells in case lots only, (2, 
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HERMANN BOKER & CO., Sole American Agents, 
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A RARE CHANCE? 





The American Arms Co., manufacturers of the Fox poms double 
gun machinery on the single semi-hammerless guns and their new dou 


Will make no more double guns at present, except on orders, at full prices. The unde’ 
purchased all their stock of Fox guns. some 300 in all, of the various grades, No. 5 list an 
offer them to sportsmen—“‘first come, first serve’’—at 25 per cent. discount from the regular list while 
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xplanatory and Suggestive, 
FOR THE CASUAL READER. 


Arma virumque cane—“Arms and the man I sing.” And, indeed, it would take the genius 


of a Virgil and the roll of Latin hexameters fitly to tell the deeds of this man, whose arms are 
shotgun and fishing rod. Go where you will, he is there. You run into him on the crowded city 
street, encounter him on cars and steamboats; he perches atop the country stage. bestrides the 
burro, and doubles up like a jacknife in the kanim. Seek out the most distant, most tortuous 
streams, his live has been wet in their waters; penetrate into the wilderness, the tin can of the 
sportsman’s camp is yet further on. He goes for game—if the fates shall send anything within 
reach of his ammunition; for fish—if by good fortune a trout shall rise to his fly or descend to 
his worm. But, good luck or bad luck, game or no game, fish or no fish—fun always, fresh air, 
ozone, quicker pulse beat, brighter eye, more elastic step, all the multitudinous rewards, which, 
after all, outweigh the biggest “bags,” and tip up the longest ‘‘strings.” Is it not true that only 
a poet could tell his deeds as they ought to be told? Perhaps so. Perhaps not. He can usually 
tell them himself. And he does, with a thousand different pens, in a thousand different ways. 

You may read it in the FoREST AND STREAM. 

And that is better than if it were put into verse between book covers. 

One who does not understand these things might imagine that after being told so often, this 
story of the man—him with the rod and gun—might in the end become hackneyed. But it 
is not so. Why? Well for pretty much the same reason, we venture to say, that the fields them- 
selves and the woods and the lakes and the streams never become hackneyed. However that 
may be, one thing is certain. Our columns every week, and month after month, give ampie 
proof that there is still an abundance to tell of what is seen and what is done afield and on 
angling waters; and that hosts of people still delight to read the telling, our subscription books 
show with ever increasing emphasis. The FOREST AND STREAM is in the best sense 


A Journal of Recreation. 


It tells of the recreation found by busy men, in out-door, open-air life. It ¢s recreation to 
these same men and to others. Explain it how you will, this recreation found in the pages of the 
ForEST AND STREAM is different from the diversion afforded by other papers. Why? Because 
(it may be answered again) the recreations of field and stream are always ten times more potent 
for good than are those found in almost any other way. 

Look through the pages and you will see that the departments include a pretty large field. 
It is a wide scope of subjects. But if you look carefully you will see that the paper, from front 
cover to back cover is homogeneous. What is in it belongs in it. There is not the mistake of 
trying to foist upon the reader, who is interested in angling and shooting, a lot of stuff about 
horse racing cr base ball or prize fights. There is no sawdust-ring odor. Everything is redolent 
of the woods. There are plenty of other papers devoted to the other subjects. If you are 
interested in them, you need hardly spend time to read the rest of this explanatory advertisement. 
The Forest AND STREAM’s field is broad, but it is not broad enough to take in all creation. 
The editors are perfectly contented with the scope of the paper as it is at present. And now 


A Word About 1885. 


For fifty-two weeks of the year 1885 we propose to publish the FOREST AND STREAM, and 
to fill each number with the same rich abundance and variety of reading that may be found in 
this present number or in any one of the five hundred numbers that have gone before it. 

There will be the same delightful accounts of the adventures and misadventures of the 
Sportsman Tourist, and whether the ‘‘tour” be across a continent or only across the pasture lot 
into the woods beyond, the story in either case will be well worth the time it takes to read it. 
We shall have, now and then, a description of such excursions in foreign lands, but for the 
most part these columns will deal with what is seen and done in our own country, for that, after 
all, is what the readers of FOREST AND STREAM are rightly presumed to be most interested in. 

The Natural History columns will give attention to varied forms of animal life, more parti- 
cularly such as may comme under the observation of sportsmen in their rambles. This department 
of the ForEST AND STREAM we believe to hold a place altogether unique. It is neither the 
dime-museum sort of un-natural history affected by the newspapers, nor the abstruse, fine-spun 
and terribly dry lucubrations of the scientific associations. It is intelligent talk about animal 
lite, intended for intelligent readers. 

In the Shooting and Angling columns(we need hardly say it) will be accounts of hunting 
excursions and fishing trips—-with luck, good, bad and indifferent; discussions about matters 
mechanical, ethical, sentimental, fanciful and practical; some, after much debating, will be 
settled; others will be left (and the reader with them) at the end just where they were at the 
beginning. 

The Xennel will give in 1885 (as it has given in 1884) the earliest, most accurate and the 
only unbiased reports of shows and trials, and it will be the endeavor of the editors to maintain 
for the FoREST AND STREAM in this special branch the position it now holds away in advance 
of anything else published in this country. 

The Yachting columns are in charge of an expert, whose highest ambition will be to keep 
these departments in the place already won for them in the recognized lead sof journalism. 
Though the Canoeing interest of the country is of comparatively recent growth, the FOREST 
AND STREAM fully appreciating its importance, has provided for those who sail or paddle a (pretty 
generous) corner, which is so full of practical suggestions and recountings of cruising experi- 
ences, that a canveist might almost as well try to get along without a paddle as without the paper 
in his mail every week. 

In a word—this is what we started out to say—in 1885 the FoREST AND STREAM will be 
newsy, bright, wholesome —a journal of out-door recreation. 

Terms:—$4 per year, $2 six mos,, Tocts. per copy. Sold everywhere. Make orders payable. 


Forest AND SrreAM Pus. Co., 39 Park Row, N. Y. 





THREAD-WOUND, LONG-RANGE 7 G00D NEWS 


SHOT CARTRIDGE CASES| Sigbaemll 1 LADIES! 


Greatest inducements ever of- 
For muzzle and breech-loading, cylindrical and fered, Now’s your time to get up 
choke-bore shotguns. Made to open just short of brated Teas 






orders for our cele! 
and Coffees, and secure a beauti- 


50, 70 and 90 giving close pattern and great 
—. ful Gold Band or Moss Rose China 
penetration; 10 and 12-gauge. Send for circular. ' Ten aan on Handsome mesernind 
Twenty sent, postpaid, for $1. SS Sh he ee ee ee 


1 pa 
H. H. SCHLEBER & CO., Rochester, N. ¥ | vt BEGEEAT AMERICAN TEA GO.. 








The Forest and Stream Publishing Co. will send post paid any book 
published on receipt ot publisher’s price. 


Sportsman’s Library. 


List of Sportsman ’s Books 
We will forward any of these Books by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
No books sent unless money accompanies the order. 





















ANGLING. HUNTING—SHOOTING., 
American Angler’s Book, Norris.............-- A Across Country Wanderer.................. s ¥ 
Angler's Wete BOOK. «oo. s...cceccccicrscceee” te 2 American Sportsman, The, Lewis. 2 
Ds 5 ive cavnadaps'ses ar oweaontes Breech Loader, Modern, Gloan.... a 
Angling Talks, Dawson. ........... seccccccces OUMOR BROS. 6s cccsccscsiowens 1 
Angling. a Book on, Francis. menanean . Field, Cover and Trap Shooting...... .... ... 2 
Angling Literature in England................ Frank Forester’s Fugitive Sketches, 2 v.,cloth 4 
Black Bass Fishing, Henshall atin Frank Forester’s Manual for Young Sportsmen » 





Frank Forester’s Fugitive S. Sketches, paper 
How I Became a Crack Shot, Farrow 
How I Became a Sportsman........... 


british Angling Flies 
Fish Hatching and Fish Catching............. 
Fish and Fishing, Manly ........ aa 








mere 


SSSERESSESUSSESRSTS 





Fishing, Bottom or Float.... Hunting, Shooting and Fishing..... ........., 
Fishing in American Waters, Hunting and Hunters ef all Nations, Frost... 
Fishing Tourist, Hallock.. .. Hurlingham Gun Club Rules,.................. 


Modern Breech-Loaders, Greener.............. 


Fishing with the Fly, Orvis 
Rifie Practice, Wingate................ccceece. 


Fiy Fishing in Maine Lakes 


memo cae cRs 


RSS SS SS¥SSSSSHSEKSSSSRSSeRsasss 








Fly and Worm Fishing...... saise'e . Rod and Gun in California..................... 
Frank Forester’s Fish and Fishing........... 2 PUI in ad tarriaeaccainic oaeaa tiaccceel ieieslenicexve 
Frank Forester’s Fishing with Hook and Line TIN po eo adem padncc soak 300 
Fysshe and Fysshyne............... | Shooting on the Wing............ Retisemamsteinas % 
Fresh and Salt Water Aquarium... . A Sport With Gun and Rod, cloth... ............ 10 00 
Goldfish and its Culture, Mulertt......... .... 1 DUBOSO THREMEL.... - .. oss ccccccccceevccscees 15 0 
Modern Practical Angler, Pennell............. 2 Sporting Adventures in the Far West......... 1 50 
Practical Trout Culture...........0005 socccce 1 Sell) Fiumter, Van DYES. ......ccccccscccceces o 26 
Practical Fisherman................seseesees o ae Stephens’ Lynx Hunting....................... 123 
Prime’s I Go a-Fishing..................2+2-00 2 Stephens’ Fox Hunting........... .... .... « 2a 
MemOMONS ABATE occ cccce secsecvcce sscesceves 1 Stephens’ Young Moose Hunters ............ 150 
Superior Fishing, or the Striped Bass, Trout, ‘ The Gun and Its Development, Greener... .... 2 50 
Win ivanigc nit pcasaeleeans elses eeesguiaeersinens cece 2 
MNINE oo Soars ices hice Salhi rem ne maaan nies GUIDE BOOKS AND MAPS. 
The Game Fish of the Northern States and Adirondacks. Map of, Stoddard .............. $1 00 
British Provinces...... ...... = aitegs seieeges:) ae Farrar’s Guide to Moosehead Lake, pa. 50; clo. 1 00 
Trout ee Rapid Streams, Cutliffe........ 1 Farrar’s Guide to Richardson and Rangeley 
Walton, Izaak, fac simile of first edition...... 3 Lake. paper, G0: Cloth. ...... -esccccecscccces 100 
BIRDS Farrar’s Pocket Map of Moosehead Lake .... 50 
: 5 Se Farrar’s Pocket Map of Rangeley Lake Region 50 
Amertoan Bird) VOUCheR. ..o0cccccscses csccevcee Guide Book and Map of the Dead River Region —_50 
Baird’s Birds of North America................ 30 Guide to Adirondack Region, Stoddard........ 25 
Bechstein’s Chamber and Cage Birds.......... 1 Map of Androscoggin Region.................. 50 
NE onccndencsucacescuuswpnsy sammetesbes Map of Northern Maine, Steele,............... 100 
PPOs TORING «0:25. 5-2 cane ase dh sjeieie 2 wi o\eiaie'aie'e'sie 1 Map of the Thousand Islands........., ..... 50 
Birds = a a ae —— pidatnseeeneae = Tourists’ Map of Maine....... ......0 0 ..... 10 
Birds of Eastern Pennsylvania................ aad 
Birds of the Northwest. ............... ...e. 4 SPORTS AND GAMES. 
Birds and Their Haunts.... ....... ....-.-2-++ 3 American Boy’s Own Book, Sports andGames : 


Athletic Sports for Boys, bds. 75c.: cloth... .... 


» 
Cage and Singing Birds, Adams............... 1 2 
Boy’s Treasury of Sports and Pastimes, etc.. 2 0 
3 00 


aSESSHENS SHSSSZSSHABSS 
























































CAI OR BE 5 os. a.5.0 0.5005 ceenesececsensice 3 

Coues’ Field Ornithology..................06++ 2 Cassell’s Book of Sports and Pastimes........ 
Coues’ Key to North American Birds...... ... 15 RNIN, circuses duces ek tureke: Seaeeie nn ‘ 
Game Water Birds of the Atlantic Coast, ‘ Basy Whiste ope cce eaves es ccsceseneese 5 

IER ia on sinora cai ea nr iescy oe sauawnisereene 2 tvery Boy’s Book of Sports and Amuseme 35 
Holden’s Book of Birds, Da..............-.+06 Hands at Whist...... es eaten ari Redcar Bh eda wad : 4 
Minot’s Land and Game Birds. ..............- 3 Instruction in the Indian Club Exercise. ...... 5 
SS ae aus Laws en of Whist, Cavendish..... 2 00 
Naturalists’ Guide, Maynard................... 2 SME DAO UII 5c on.cis'c'carrocesiess sens ccciwees 25 
Natural ok = a EAcatecucsinamewes Pawo 7 ae aoa, San ses aren szesnatacras stan oa sse 5 
Notes on Cage Birds, Green...............+-+++ Stonehenge, Encyclopedia of Rural Sports... 7 5 
Samuel's Birds of New Engiand........ acs 400| Whist for Beginners"... sea 3 
IR asco n at os isirna sso sies sesso koe nene 
Water Birds of N. A., by Baird, Brewer and KENNEL, 

Ridgway, plain edition, 2 vols., $12 each; American Kennel, Burges................ .... 3 00 

hand colored edition, 2 vols., each........... 30 00 | Dog, Diseases of, Dalziel........ .............. 80 
Wilson’s American Ornithology, 3 vols........ 18 00 | Dog, Diseases of, Hill..... ......... - 200 
Wood’s Natural History ot Birds.............. 6 00 _ — icing, by Saaenine. ae “ 25 

- ; a og Bri ing, Butchinson.............. 3% 
BOATING AND YACHTING; Dog, the Dinks, Mayhew and Hutchinson 3 0 
Around the World in the Yacht Sunbeam. .... 3 00 | Dog ‘Training vs. Breaking, Hammond... 100 
Boat Racing, Brickwood.... ............++++++ NN ccc srease hae eu aa ere eine ce % 
Boating Trips on New England Rivers........_ 1 25 | Dogs of Great Britain, America and other 
Canoeing m Kanuckia. ................++- cs RD RRR wc. = osc cncapeseecas een 200 
Cnn BE COREA conic, oon cisiacccicaceeces - 150] Dogs, Management of, Mayhew, 16m 5 
Canoe, Voyage of the Paper. Bishop’s........ 2 50] Dogs, Points for Judging.......... 50 
Cratpes: te PAN VOGUE o.oo oo. ciccscscceses 2 50 | Dogs, Richardson, pa. 30.; cloth. 60 
Frazar’s Practical Boat Sailing................ 1 00 | Dogs and Their Ways, Williams 12 
Model Yachts and Boats, Grosvenor........... 2 00 | Dogs and the Public ........... 5 
Paddle and Portage... ... . ..... .. 150] English Kennel C, S. Book, Vol. I... 5 00 
Practical Boat Sailing, Davies. . 2 00 | English K. C. S. Book, Vols. III 450 
Practical Boat Building, Kemp 1 00 | Our Friend the Dog........... 3 00 
The Sailing Boat ............. . . 50] Practical Kennel Guide, Stab] 150 
Vacation Cruizing. Rothrick.... . 150 | Setter Dog, the, Laverack..... ........, 3% 
Yachts and Boat Sailing, Kemp 10 00 | Stonehenge, Dog of British [slands........... 7 50 
Yacht Designing, Kemp....... onnenoas 25 00 = Dog, RY MIN Sn 9 0.5) ars nccceaisivic ovina sinensis 1 25 
CAMPING AND TRAPPING. eee OO ORE | 
stventnnes the ae een z = Youatt on the Dog............ PEA hoe rey 22 50 
Amateur pper—paper., 50c. ; ae 7 . 
Three in Norway, or Rifle, Rod and Gun in ‘ MISCELLANEOUS, 

TIDE viene wievcaws veer Stan eoee (easniesx> 175 | A Naturalist’s Rambles About Home, Abbott. 1 5 
Camps in the Rockies, Grohman -. 1%] Adventures of a Young Naturalist ........ . 1 * 
Camp Life in the Wilderness.................. 30 | Amateur Photographer........... ............ 1 0 
Camping and Cruising in Florida, Henshall.. 1 50 | Animal Plagues, Fleming.... ... ............. 480 
Camping OUt.........0cscccceses eccccccssceccse 7% | Antelope and Deer of America.... ........... 2 50 
pe gpa re cg Trapper, Gibson... aa, = Archer, a peelanimalen, Camera! tana ann fe kane % 
ANE CIN acieg cians 2 ssigsabsodec'e -. 125] Archery, Witchery of, Maurice Thompson.... 

How to Camp Out, Gould__............ -.» 100 Black Hills of Dakota, Ludlow, quarto, cloth 7 
How to Hunt and Trap, Batty’s .... ‘+ a Government Report..............-.0..006 60. 25 
Hunter and Trapper, Thrasher................ 7% | Common Objects of the Seashore. ............ 50 
Rustlings in the Rockies.....................2. DP IE EI nin discs decane ciecadnee dcceicccs cc 150 
The Adirondacks, Headley.................... 2 00 | Historical and Biographical Atlas of New Jer- 
MT ora aracea cud Soe nkedcoe-- eigce: cacone’s 5 00 
p HORSE. How to Make Photographs ........... ae. ae 
American Roadsters and Trotting Horses..... 5 00 | Humorous Sketches, Seymour................. 6 00 
Bits and Bearing Reins....................se0- 50 | Insects Injurious to Vegetation................ 6 50 
Boucher’s Method of Horsemansbip.......... EF OW ooo oss ine snccswsceececcecses 10 
Bruce’s Stud Book, 3 vols..............-.....-. 30 00 | Life and Writings of Frank Forrester, 2 vols. 
Dadd’s American Reformed Horse Book, 8vo. 2 50 PO ner oe ee ee 
Dadd’s Modern Horse Doctor, 12mo........... 1 50 | Maynard’s Manual of Taxidermy....... ..... 12% 
Dwyer’s Horse Book.............-++++- .... 125] Manton’s Taxidermy Without a Teacher...... 50 
Horseback Riding, Durant............... . 125] Natural History Quadruped................... % 
How to Ride and School a Horse.... ... - 100} North American De hececauisncneamiacaae.v 1 50 
Horses and Hounds. ..............0sc00-0 .. 80] Packard’s Half-Hours With Insects. ... 1 50 
Horses, Famous American Race............... We TO INE os icinda- sche ei cmenecs canes c 50 
Horses, Famous American Trotting........... 7% | Photography for Amateurs......... 60 
Horses, Famous, of America.........  ...... 1 50 | Practical Forestry, by Fuller......... ow te 
Jenning’s Horse Training,.......0..cccccsecs oe 1 25 | Practical Taxidermy and Home Decoration, 
eee ft aa eee 2% Batty sac ae 
Mayhew’s Horse Doctor......... -. 800] Practical Orange Culture. . 10 
Mayhew’s Horse Management................. 3 00 | Practicai Poultry Keeping. . . 200 
McClure’s Stable Guide................. eee 1 00 | Randall’s Practical Shepherd. . 200 
Rarey’s Horse Tamer..............0cecceseeses 50 | Sportsman's Gazetter, Hallock. . 300 
MR MI OI oan aon cnn sa nnninsacicnaneasis 20 | Studies in Animal Life, Lewis. . 10 
Riding Recollections, Whyte Melville’s........ 3 00 | The Cream of Leicestershire......... ........ 3 50 
Stable Management, Meyrick................. - 100] The Forester, by Brown........ ....... . ... 1000 
Stonehenge, Horse Owner's Cyclopedia....... 3 75 | The Northwest Coast of America.............. 20 00 
Stonehenge on the Horse, English edition, 8vo 3 50 | The Heart of Europe....................000005 3% 
Stonehenge on the Horse, American edition, The Botanical Atlas, 2 vols,.................+- 12 00 

t Teas chee ep onions -. 200] The Zoological Atlas, 2 vols...................- 10 00 
The Book of the Hors . 12 50 | The Book of the Rabbit.......................- 5 00 
The Saddle Horse.............. - 106] The Taxidermists’ Manual, Brown............ 1 00 
The Horse Owner’s Safeguard. - 200 | Wild Flowers of Switzerland..... ............ 15 00 
Veterinary Dictionary. Going . o« 200 | Woodoratt, “Neaamuke”........5......cccccccce 1 00 
es —— Trotting Hagister genes bo ° —— and Lakes of Maine.................... 3 00 

e’s American & ster, 2 vols. ellowstone Park, Ludlow, quarto, clot 4, Gov- 
Woodruff's Trotting Horses of America...... 250 M8... aaxes ia Bi 2 50 
Youatt and Spooner on the Horse.... ....... 150 YouattonSheep... ......... Sten ee 





AT THE LONDON FISHERIES EXHIBITION 
TraE WICHoiLs 
Hexagonal Split Bamboo Fishing Rods 


Were awarded Three Silver Medals and the highest special prize—10 Sovereigns. Noted for excel 
ence more than numbers. This is the highest prize awarded ny any American for Split Bamboo Rods. 


Manufactured by B. F. NICHOLS, 153 Milk Street, Bos 
t, ton, Mass. 


Send for list with Fish and Game Laws. 
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The Large Demand Proves Their 
POPULARITY. 


ADVANTAGES OFFERED: 


CHEAPNESS. 
STRENGTH. 
SYMMETRY. 
DURABILITY. 


(<@"This is the best COMPLETE gun in the market for the money. There is no other gun that can com- 
pare with it. The sales during the = season have been unprecedented. 

No. 600—Ribbon twist barrels, Scott action, double bolt, fine quality steel-freed locks, ex- 12g. 10g. 

tension rib, scroll fence breech, French walnut selected, pistol grip stock, 


finely chequered, artistically ornamented rubber butt plate, with figure of the 
SINE ONE soinasinry cue 4 A aie cuign Gn Gam telnd ose v an tshasee andy shdneteecian taxwe's $57 00 $60 00 
605—Same, with good Damascus barrels, engraved locks and mountings............... 7000 % 00 
610—Same, with fine Damaseus barrels, and fine finish, extra selected stocks.......... 100 00 105 00 
125 00 1380 00 


615—The best quality in every particular...... .......ccecerecee rece eeceecceccecceesenes 








The “DIANA,” 


FOREST AND STREAM. 





TOP SNAP—NOT EXTENSION RIB. 
12g. 
No. 588—Stub twist barrels. back action, steel rebounding locks, double bolt, scroll fence, $ 
37 00 


pistol grip. patent fore end, rubber butt ..... 2.0.2... .cesccececescceccceceectenees 
598—Damascus barrels, rest same as No. GBB. ... ......20.ccccccccscccccccccccccccccecece 40 00 
589—Stub twist barrels, bar rebounding locks, rest same as : | a ee 47 00 
‘ “ “ oe ‘ “ “ 50 00 


‘ 


599—Damascus 


5881—Rifle and shot, blued barrels, B. A. locks, 12-bore and .44 W. C.F. ... ........... 
5882—Rifle and shot, blued barrels, bar locks....... 












THE SHOOTING QUALITIES 


ARE REMARKABLE. 


BOTH FOR 
REGULARITY 


AND 


ACCURACY. 


. The Parts are Inter- 


10g. 


sesese 
sseses 


Agents, SCHOVERLING, DALY & GALES, 84 & 86 Chambers St., N. Y. 


FOR SALE BY ALL THE DEALERS HANDLING GOOD GUNS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 
It your dealer has none in stock, don’t purchase until you see it. Get him to send tor one on approval. 


THE 8S. D. & G SPECIALTIES ARE: 


The Celebrated 


PIEPER Guns. 


HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON Hammerless 


AMERIC 


CHARLES DALY Hammer and Hammerless Guns. 
MARLIN & BALLARD Rifles—Don’t forget the new Marlin combined tool for reloading magazine rifle } captains. 


Guns. 
COLT’S Guns, Rifles and Pistols. 


ARMS CO. Extracting Revolvers. L. 


PARKER BROS.’ Guns. 


STANDARD Revolvers. 


M, C. Breech-Loading Implements. 





TrHoE INTERNATION At. 


(REGISTERED TRADE MARK.) 


LATEST IMPROVED MACHINE-MADE 





SIDE SNAPS.—Fine Twist Barrels, Rebounding Locks, Pistol Grip Stock, Patent Fore End, Double | 
Bolt, not pny ty Iron Heel oo = — eylinder-bored, left barrel choke-bored. 
12-gauge, 30 or nches, 8 to 9 pounds we ight, - t 
10 on 32 inches, 9 to 10% pounds weight, Aa - § PRICE, $30 00 | 


Every component art of these guns is made by gauge. The 
at such prices. FOR SALE BY THE TRADE GENERALLY. 


TOP SNAPS,—(As per cut). 


GUNS. 





Fine Twist Barrels, Rebounding Locks, Pistol Grip Stock, Patent Fore 


End, Double Bolt. Extended Rib, Handsome Rubber Hee Plate, both barrels choke-bored. 


12-gauge, 30 or 32 inches, 8 to 9 pounds weigh - 
” 32 inches, 9 to 10% pounds weight. ” = 


y are handsome, safe and very durable, shooting qualities excellent, and are superior in every way to any ever before offerea 


10 se 


t PRICE, $36 00 


HERMANN BOKER & CO., 101 & 103 Duane St., N. Y., Manufacturers’ Sole Agents. 


Also Sele Agents for PIFFARD’S ELASTIC RUBBER HEEL PLATES and KYNOCH’S BRASS SHELLS. 





LEFEVER ARMS CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


CELEBRATED LEFEVER HAMMERLESS GUNS. 


( 





The only gun in the world with compensated action to take up wear in any direction. Used by the 
best trap shots in America. Winner of the Pierce Diamond Badge three times at the New York State 
Sportsmen’s Convention. SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


YERRINGTON & QUIMBY, AGENTS FOR NEW YORK CITY. 


LEFEVER ARMS CO., 78 E. Water St., Syracuse, N. Y. 








Wessmuk Hunting Kiinife. 
The only ket hunting knife 
worth a sou. 1 sized knife, 9gin. 


lo open, and 5iin. lo shut. 
B olin. wide, and ual to the best 
razors, but not so hard. If you 
want one by mail, send plain ad- 
dress to GEO. ROCKWOOD, Wellsboro, Tioga Co., Pa., with postal note for $1. P.S.—See Forest and 


for Sept. 18, page 147. 


GUNNING COATS 


Of superior construction and devices, with eight 
pockets outside, and large game pocket the full size 
of skirts, with inside and outside openings thereto, 
and with net bottoms, permitting drippmg, disten- 
sion and ventilation. Each. 
Corduroy Coats. .$12 00 
MacIntosh Coats.. 10 00 
Duck Coats........ 4 00 
Duck Vests........ 200 
Corduroy Vests... 4 C0 
Corduroy Pants... 6 00 
Corduroy Caps... .$1 to 2 
Duck Caps....... $1 to 2 
Shell Vests........ 5 00 
Leather Gaiters... 3 00 
Duck Gaiters...... 2 00 
Pin Check Coats... 1 75 
Pin Check Pants... 1 25 


Blue Ulsters....... 35 00 
Duck Pants......... 2 50 


These last have double fronts, a feature sports- 


men will appreciate. 
Articles delivered, carriage paid, when goods are 
paid for in advance. Address 


HENNING, CLOTHIER, 
410 SEVENTH STREET, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Write freely for anything. 


Fishermen, send for 
circular. E. J. MAR- 
TIN, Rockville, Conn., 
Man’f’r of braided silk 


business fishlines of the best quality. Dealers are 











invited to send for samples and prices before 


placing their orders, 





\ 9 (PYM 
LEATHER JACKETS! 


Flannel-lined Leather Jackets, the great- 
est protectors against cold and wind ever 
devised. - Jackets, $8. Veste, @4. Send for 
samp'es and rules for measure. Agents wanted in 
every city of the West. G. W. SIMMONS & CO., 
Boston, Mass., Sole Manufacturers. ToSports- 
men, Professional Men, Drivers, and all who are 
exposed to the wind they are indispensable. 





Beautify the Walls of Your Homes with the 

three NEW HUNTING SCENES 

IN WATER COLORS. 
By the author of “Tight-Shell’’ and ‘‘Double,”’ viz. : 
A SIDE SHOT oer Decoys)..... «-- Size 15x22 in 
STOPPING AN INCOMER............ « 1 = 
i ee earns = 11x14 “ 
. The en set ready for framing sent post-paid 
for $5.00. Address C. A. ZIMMERMAN, 
St. Paul, Minn. 








WALLACH’S 


Map of the Adirondacks. 
IN CLOTH COVERS. PRICE $1.00. 
For sale by the Forest and Stream Pub, Co, 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 











E U ~ S Whitney--Kennedy Repeating Rife. 


ESTABLISHED 1853. 


Gold Medal Highest Award 
at Paris, 1878. Centennial, 1876. 


F. BOOSS & BRO,, 


AN EXTRA LARGE ADDITIONAL REDUCTION 
ON 
SEALSKIN DOLMANS, 


SEALSKIN PALETOTS, 
SEALSKIN NEWMARKETS, 
SEALSKIN PELISSES, 
SEALSKIN SACQUES, 
SEALSKIN VISITES. 


ALSO SEAL PLUSH GARMENTS, PLAIN AND 
TRIMMED. 

ALL STYLES OF SILK FUR-LINED GAR- 
MENTS. 

BROCADED VELVETS, RICHLY FUR TRIM- 
MED. 

SILK AND FUR LINED SHOULDER CAPES, 
STOLES AND MUFFS. 

FULL ASSORTMENT OF FUR TRIMMINGS, 
GENTLEMEN'S FUR CAPS, GLOVES, AND COL- 
LARS. 


Sleigh Robes of All Descriptions. 


The well-earned reputation of our house for style, 
quality and fit places it in the first rank of the fur 
trade of this country, and we challenge competition 
for quality and price over all competitors, All goods 
warranted, 


No. 448 BROADWAY, 


AND 2% MERCER STREET, FOUR DOORS 
BELOW GRAND STREET. 


SPECIALTIES 


Russian Water Proof. 
Price 25 Cents. 


The best article known for keeping out wet and 
preserving the leather. 


GUN OIDE. 


Price 50 Cents. 


The only non-oxydizer made that will prevent 
iron, steel and metal from rusting when ex 
salt water. The contents of one bottle will keep a 
gun in good condition one year. 


Powdered Areca Nut. 


Price 50 Cents. 
A safe and infallible remedy for WORMS in DOGS. 


Imperial Flea Powder. 
Price 50 Cents. 


For the destruction of Fleas and vermin on dogs 
and other animals. 








































The above are put up unde my supervision by 
one of the best chemists in the United States, and 
each is guaranteed as represented. Sample con- 
taining one package of each sent on receipt of $1.50 
in stamps or postal note. 

I keep in stock a full line of 


Spratt’s Medicines for Dogs. 
HENRY C. SQUIRES, 


No. 178 Broadway, N. Y. 
SPORTSMEN’S DELIGHT. 
Merino Elastic Felt Gun Wads 


SOMETHING NEW! 

Ask your dealers for them. If he don’t have 
them send us 40 cents for sample box of 256, and 
we will send, post prepaid. Greatly lessens the 
recoil, keeps gun cieaner, gives better pattern and 
penetration than any other wad. One box will load 
twice as many shells as a box aap Just 
the wad to use over powder and up shells, as it 
is only half the price of other felt wads. Manufac- 
tured only by THE MERINO ELASTIC FELT GUN 
WAD CO., 106 South Charles st., Baltimore, Md. 


ALEXANDER’S SHOT WAD. 


This wad abolishes crimping and 
creasing. retains full length of 
shell, holds perfectly in brass or 
paper shells, and makes a positive 
improvement of from 10 to 15 per 
cent. in both pattern and penetra- 

s tion. Less recoil. No injury to 

‘ shell. No mucilage can possibly 
touch barrels. Will stand any test or usage. No 
trouble to place on shot. Directions on boxes. One 
trial only n . Price, $1.40 per 1000. Dis- 
count to dealers. MORITZ & EL, General 
Agents, Baltimore, Md. 


HILL ON THE DOG. 


THE STANDARD WORK ON THEIR 
MANAGEMENT AND DISEASES. 
Price $2.00. 

For sale by the Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 

















lected into book form. 


45 Pp. paper. 


advice and practical information they want. 
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The Strongest and Best. 


Many thousands in use. Greatly superior to any other Magazine Rifle yet made. The solid metal 


in line of fire at time of discharge renders the Kennedy ABSOLUTELY SAFE. 


These rifles are made .38-cal. 40 gr., .44-cal. 40 gr., .45-cal. 60 gr., .45-cal. 75 gr. 
as other magazine rifles, Catalogues and price lists on application to the manufacturers. 


., and .50-cal. 95 gr. (Express), using the same ammunition 


WHITNEY ARMS CO., New Haven, Conn. 


“Forest and Stream” Books 


ANTELOPE AND DEER 


OF AMERICA. 


By JOHN DEAN CATON, LL.D. 


This is a book written by a sportsman for sportsmen, and by a naturalist for naturalists. 
It gives a full history of the Pronghorn Antelope and of every species of American Deer, 
from the giant Moose down to the tiny Acapulco deer; recounts deer-hunting experiences and 
adventures, and describes the different hunting methods adopted by sportsmen. 
large octavo, cloth, beveled edges; more than fifty illustrations. A superb work. Price $2.50. 


TRAINING vs. BREAKING. 


By S. T. HAMMOND. 


This is a book for dog owners, who by its directions can successfully train their hunting 
It teaches how to bring out the wonderful intelligence of the dog by an entirely novel 
method, in which kindness is substituted for the whip. 
will develop whatever “‘hunting sense” there is in the animal. 
Thirty-five years’ experience led to the production of the volume. 
those who wish to train their pointers and setters for the field, it yet lays down rules by which 
one can teach a toy dog ora huge St. Bernard, how to do almost everything but speak. To 
make your dog your intelligent, willing friend, one who obeys you because he loves you, not 
because he fears you, is the end secured by the methods. of TRAINING vs. BREAKING. 
Octavo, cloth, 100 pp. Price $1.00. 


CANOE AND Boat BUILDING 


FOR AMATEURS. 


The series of papers on canoe building, printed in the Forest and Stream, have been col- 
Chapters have been added, as well as plans and working drawings. 
The manual is complete. It is plainly written. By studying the directions here laid down 
any one with ordinary gumption can build a canoe, rowboat or sneakbox for himself. 

Pages, 166. Profusely illustrated. ‘Twenty-four plates in envelope. Price $1.50. 


READY IMMEDIATELY. 


SHORE BIRDS. 


A pamphlet for those who “gun” along the shore. 


TELLS OF 


I. Haunts and Habits—Where the bay birds live and what they do at home. 

II. Range and Migration—Where they go to breed and where to spend the winter. 

III. A Morning Without the Birds—An episode of shore shooting. 

IV. Nomenclature—A list of our American species of Zimicola, with a description of 


V. Localities—Where to go to shoot them. 
VI. Blinds and Decoys—How to shoot them after you have reached the grounds. 


Price 15 cents. 


WOODCRAFT. 


“NESSMUK.” 


A book written for the instruction and guidance of those who go for pleasure to the 
Its author, having had a great deal of experience in camp life, has succeeded admir- 
ably in putting the wisdom so acquired into plain and intelligible English. 
are written to teach the traveler how to journey through the wilderness with ease; 

To sleep on a fragrant elastic bed and pillow at night, instead of abrading his vertebrz 
against roots and stubs; 

To go light; to keep warm and dry; 

To cook plan, wholesome meals; 

To come out of the woods refreshed and comforted; 

To get a dollar’s worth of recreation and rest for every dollar spent. 

It is just the thing that thousands of novices are looking for, and gives them just the 
Then there are hints as well for older campers, 
who will be surprised to see how much ‘*Nessmuk” can tell them; and stories, anecdotes, and 
a never-failing supply of mother-wit for the entertainment of all who can appreciate a good 
thing told in camp or in print. Cloth, illustrated, 16mo., pp. 160. Price $1. 


Address: Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 39 Park Row, New York. 








It is humane, sensible, practical, and 


Primarily written for 
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A BRILLIANT NARRATIVE. 


The Cruise of the Montauk 


Of the New York Yacht Club. 
By GEN. JAMES McQUADE. 


1 vol., 8ve., 456 pages, with 32 full-page illustra- 
tions and several pieces of music. 
Cloth, gilt, extra, price $3.00. 


This exceedingly brilliant narrative of the voyage 
of anoted yacht of the New York Club (owned b 
the late Rear-Commodore Samuel R. Piatt), i 
assuredly meet with a very large circulation, not 
only among those interested in yachting, but also 
the large number of frien.Js of the ted author 
and of the lamented owner. 


THOMAS R. KNOX & CO., 
Successors to JAMES MILLER, 


Publishers and Booksellers, 813 Broadway, near 
Twelfth street, New York. 


Wanted. 


ANTED.—LIVE WOOD DUCKS, EIGHT 
drakes and four ducks. Address, stating 
price, H. W.8., Box 1561, Philadelphia P. O. 1t 


Sor Sale. 
SALMON ANGLING. 


PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 


Leases for five years of the angling privileges per 
taining to the ungranted lands bordering on ce 

rivers in the Province of Quebec, containing salmon 
and trout, will be offered to public competition at 
the Department of Crown Lands, Quebec, on 
Wednesday, February 4, 1885, ot 11 o’clock A. M. 
Lists of the rivers, with information respecting 
them, will be furnished on application to the under- 
a. W. W. LYNCH, Commissioner of Crown 

8. 
Quebec, December 13, 1884. dec25,4t 


R SALE.—MAYNARD RIFLE WITH FOUR 
barrels, .22-32-caliber, two shot barrels, 20 and 
26in. long, all for one-half cost price. For particu- 
lars address Lock Box 204, Willimantic, Conn. 1t 




















Ls QUAIL FOR SALE, BY JNO. T. LED- 
BETTER, Shelbyville, Tenn., at $3 -_ Sa. 
eCxo, 





& C. SCOTT & SON’S CYLINDER GUN, 

e 12-bore. 7i4]bs., Damascus steel barrels, 
finest quality. Price $80. Apply to DR. EDWARD 
FORNIAS, 401 Pine street, Philadelphia. decl8,2t 





Pet Fawn For Sale. 


A male deer, captured May, 1884, when only two 
days old, and raised on the bottle; is now nearly 
eight months old, and is sound, healthy and per- 
fectly tame. Price $50, delivered securely boxed 
at express office at Escanaba, Delta county, Mich. 
L. W. WARNER, Ford River, Delta o—_, 
ecls,, 





WHITE HARES. 


Boxing one dollar extra. P. O. order, draft 
or cash must accompany the order. J.G. RICH, 
Bethel, Me. nov2?7,tf 


IVE QUAIL IN FINE CONDITION FOR 
sale. TENNEY & WOODWARD, Commission 
Merchants, 174 Chambers street, N.Y. nov27,7t 


E 








ACK NUMBERS OF FOREST AND STREAM 

for sale. All but the first volume. The best 

offer accepted. W. H. BRUMMITT, wontons Sa 
ec . 





OR SALE.—ONE OF ALEX. HENRY’S CELE- 
brated B. L. guns, 8lbs., 30in.; a beauty and 
extra hard shooter. As good as new; used but 
very little. Cost $350; will sell for $150. Address 
P. 6. Box 212, Spencer, Mass. dec11,3t 





PORTRAITS OF GAME FISHES. 

On gray-tinted Bristol board, at the following 
rices, tpaid: Single copies, 10cts.; Fresh Water 
Feries ( }) at $2; Salt Water Series (37), $3.50; Whole 
Series (60), $5; a half-Russian port-folio holding 
whole series, $1.25. Among the portraits are: Blac 
bass (large and small-mouth), trout, grayling, Cali- 
fornia mountain trout, California, landlocked and 
sea salmon, pike, mascalonge, strawberry bass, 
striped bass, bluefish, sheepshead, channel bass, 


oom, Bow 0, bonito, etc. Address W. C. 
HA , 252 Broadway, New York. 





DOG BREAKING 


BY HOLABIRD. 
A GOOD BOOK FOR THE MONEY. 
Price 25 Cents. 
FOR SALE AT THIS OFFICE. 


¥Yu the Stud. 
Vandevorts Don in the Stud. 








Toa limited number of ved bitches. For 

and pedigree R. T. VANDE- 

ORT, — avenue, East End, Pittsburgh 
‘ee $50. 
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